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PAiscellany. 


FOURTH LETTER ON MISSIONS AND UNITARIAN RE- 
SOURCES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 





Sir, 

Tue Reviewer has again replied to the Seeker, and 
with more than his usual self-approbation. The style in which 
he writes will convince every one, that he is abundantly satis- 
fied with his own arguments. 

In order that in my answer I may be as brief as possible, 
[ will, without taking up time in considering his prefatory mat- 
ter, or introducing any of my own, approach at once the chief 
points of difference between us. The Reviewer, finding that 
Unitarians were engaging in some measures preparatory to the 
establishment of an East Indian mission, published a piece, in 
which they were asked, with a tone by no means conciliatory, 
why they had not moved in this business before ; why, with all 
their vast resources, they had not sooner contributed to the 
support of foreign missionaries? I will tell you why you have 
not, he says, in answer to his own question ; it is because your 
system of faith is a cold and heartless one; it is because Uni- 
tarianism is not the doctrine of the gospel. 

I undertook, in reply, to offer a different statement. I 
asserted that the resources of Unitarians were not vast; that 
their numbers were not large ; that their means of cooperation 
were, at present, feeble and few. 1 supported my assertion 
by a statement of facts. 

At the appearance of this statement, all the orthodox editors 
throughout the country, were exceedingly rejoiced, compli- 
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mented each other on the happy news, and assured their read- 
ers that the last day of Unitarianism was at hand. The Re- 
viewer rejoices too ; but he tempers his triumph somewhat, for 
the sake of his argument, and rejoins, that no man ever pre- 
tended we were very numerous, but that our wealth and means 
of moral influence were undoubtedly great, for the Boston 
merchants were rich, and the North American Review and 
Harvard University were influential. The answer which nat- 
urally suggested itself to me, with regard to the instances 
‘brought forward of our literary means of influence—an answer 
which: the Reviewer cannot, and which he has not attempted 
to confute—was, that neither the North American Review, 
nor Harvard University could become, on this subject, instru- 
ments of influence, because they were bound and pledged not 
to meddle with matters of public religious controversy. As 
a proof of the neuttality of the Review, I adverted to the fact, 
that two professors of Andover Institution had lately written for 
it. My conclusion was, that nothing could be more irrelevant 
to the question, than to bring forward witnesses, who, from 
their character, could have no concern with it. 

If I were to imitate the style of the Reviewer, I should here 
exclaim,—And what think you, Sir, is his answer to this most 
overwhelming statement of mine? Why, truly, that Mr Sparks 
and the President and Instructers of Harvard University are 
learned men, and that I cannot deny it. Can any thing be 
imagined more stupid and absurd ?>—But far be it from me to 
imitate his style. I will give his answer in his own words, 
which are as follows. ‘ 


‘It is not denied that the editors of the North American 
Review, and the majority of their contributors are Unitarians. 
It is affirmed that the University and the Review are pledged 
to use no sectarian influence. What then? Does it follow 
that the President of Harvard College——“ a lever of mind to 
move a world of matter ”—is not a man of great learning and 
great intellectual power? Does it follow that the Hollis Pro- 
fessor, and the Dexter Professor, and the whole catalogue of 
the wise and mighty are paralysed and fettered? It is affirm- 
ed likewise that the two last articles of a theological character 
in the Review, ‘‘ came from Andover Institution.” And what 
then? Does it follow that the “learned” Mr Sparks and the 
“superhuman” Professor Everett cannot, if they would, turn 
the energies of their powerful and cultivated minds, to advance 
the conversion of the world ?’ 
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It would be superfluous to remark on the gentlemanly char- 
acter of this extract, which must be apparent to every one. 
I shall speak of its purport only. The Reviewer shifts his 
ground from the influence of the work and the University, to 
the accomplishments of the gentlemen who preside over and 
direct them ; and asks whether they are not learned and able 
men? Certainly they are; I never thought of refusing them the 
title. Then why do they not turn their energies toward the es- 
tablishment of foreign missions, he asks again, if not in their 
official, yet still in their individual capacities? My answer is, 
_ they do. Of the five whom he has specified, three have 
been, to my certain knowledge, advocates of the missionary 
cause. The exertions of the Hollis Professor of Divinity 
are well known to all. The Dexter Professor has also con- 
tributed his aid, though in a less public manner. And any 
one who will look into the Unitarian Miscellany, formerly edi- 
ted in Baltimore by Mr Sparks, will be satisfied that he like- 
wise has done much, by the transmission of tracts and in other 
ways, for the interest of Unitarian Christianity in India. What 
the sentiments of the two other gentlemen are on this subject, 
I know not. If they are not active in promoting a foreign 
mission, I have no doubt that it is because they do not esteem 
it their duty to be so. If the Reviewer asks, why those learn- 
ed men who are favorable to this cause, have not effected 
more in its behalf; my answer is one which I have made in 
substance before; they are few, and have neither the wealth 
nor the personal influence to raise a missionary fund at pleas- 
ure. It is singular, however, that the Reviewer should have 
selected, and that too in all the ardor of conscious triumph, in- 
dividuals whose real sentiments are so destructive to his argu- 
ment. 

I am tired of this; but I have begun, and I must go through. 
He comes next to the Boston merchants ; my answer in regard 
to whom, he says, ‘is, if possible, still more strikingly absurd.’ 
The case is this. ‘The Reviewer, in order to fix upon us the 
charge of indifference to the spread of religion, asserts, with his 
customary pomp, that if the Moravians possessed the wealth of 
our merchants, they would do something with it toward the 
conversion of the heathen. In return, I content myself with 
informing him that merchants are not Moravians, nor Moravians 
merchants. ‘The one class immerses itself in business, devotes 
itself to gain, and the result is wealth. The other separates 
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itself from the world, devotes itself to the conversion of the 
world, and the result is intrepid, persevering, and sometimes 
successful missions. Why does not the Reviewer propose the 
Moravians as an example to the merchants of New York, Phi- 
ladelphia, Baltimore? Are they better Christians; do they 
perform more deeds of charity ; are they more zealous friends 
of religion than the merchants of Boston? Let merchants 
be compared with merchants, and not with Moravians, nor with 
monks. I will leave it entirely with the reader to say, whether 
the standard of comparison proposed by my antagonist, or my 
answer to his proposition, is the most absurd. 

But, says the Reviewer, ‘the Seeker had expressed him- 
self as being a great admirer of the Moravians, and of their 
missionary operations in particular; and he bad commended 
them to my very particular notice as models worthy of imitation. 
Accordingly, I took it for granted that he would not shrink from 
the standard, which he had himself so strenuously recom- 
mended.’—Now, if the Reviewer will take the pains to recol- 
lect, he will find that I recommended them to his especial no- 
tice and imitation, with respect to certain of their qualities, 
which he had himself particularized ; I recommended them as 
the ‘ simple, noiseless, unpretending Moravians.’ And I am 
sorry to say that he has not heeded my counsel. For my 
own part, I shall shrink from no standard which I recom- 
mend as such. But I have not yet adopted the Moravians as 
my standard, without exception ; nor do I intend to set them 
up, while I retain my senses, as a standard for merchants. 

The Reviewer, to be sure, finds me remarkably dull and 
slow in apprehending the exceeding force and conclusiveness 
of all that he says. I seem ‘to labor under some special 
obtuseness of apprehension.’ I weakly evade ‘his plain and 
pinching argument.’ And therefore he is so kind as to repeat 
the said argument once more; though he resolves that if he 
does not ‘ see something that looks more like an honest attempt 
to answer it,’ he will positively bid me farewell. 

That is said with an air, 1 must acknowledge. But it is no 
uncommon thing for disputants of a certain order to see, or 
affect to see, all the acuteness on their-own side, and all the 
obtuseness on the side of their opponents. This must be very 
pleasant, I presume, and withal very convenient. It is an 
old expedient, however, and by some is not thought to be very 
convincing. 
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The argument is repeated in the form of a dialogue, the 
conception of which is novel, and the appearance singular. 
On the execution of this conference, 1 have one or two remarks 
to make. 

As the Reviewer takes the management of it into his own 
hands, he must have had but little wit indeed, if he had not 
managed it, apparently at least, to his own advantage. Not- 
withstanding this, it amounts to nothing more than the assertion, 
that all, whether Unitarians or others, who do not zealously 
support foreign missions, are not Christians. No matter what 
may be their lives and examples, their virtues and charities, their 
doubts, scruples, convictions; if they do not directly contribute 
to the establishment of missionaries among the heathen of foreign 
lands, they are not Christians. ‘That is the main argument of 
the dialogue. On this point, he presses me sore. ‘ But are 
these men Christians?’ ‘Please to explain. Are these 
Unitarians Christians?’ ‘Then do you acknowledge them 
as Christians?’ This is the burden of the song from stanza to 
stanza. Now the Reviewer may fashion for himself what cri- 
terion of Christianity he pleases; but my plain answer to him 
is, that a zeal for missions is not my criterion. And to reply 
to another of his questions, ‘how do you account for the fact 
that these Christians take no.interest in Christianity?’ I sa 
there is no such fact to account for; because [ will not allow 
that an interest in Christianity is synonymous with an interest 
in foreign missions. It is my opinion, however strange it may 
sound to the Reviewer, that a man may be worthy of the 
name of Christian, without having ever contributed his aid 
to a foreign mission. And to assist the Reviewer’s concep- 
tions on this point, I would ask him, in my turn, whether the 
Orthodox were not Christians, before they were roused up to 
exert themselves in the work of missions? ‘There was a time 
when they began their operations ; a time not very far distant ; 
and before that time, aye, long before, they were in a better 
condition, both with regard to numbers and means, than Uni- 
tarians arenow. Does the Reviewer acknowledge those ante- 
cedent orthodox generations, as Christians? Are the modern 
Orthodox, the Orthodox who aid missions, the only Christians 
who ever lived, the only ‘apostolic schoo] ?’? What is to become of 
those men, straight enough too in their way, who never contribu- 
ted a farthing to a foreign missionary fund? Do the Reviewer 
and his friends condemn them to the forfeiture of the christian 
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name, and-of the ‘ glory that is to be revealed?’ He is fond 
of the story of ‘ Johnny Dodds and ae man mair,’ who were 
the only true kirk, if | may judge from his telling it twice; 
let him refer to it again. 

It is now only about two years since Unitarians began to 
collect their scattered forces, and act in concert, and as a 
body. It is hardly two years since the American Unitarian 
Association was formed. We had just begun to cooperate in 
this manner, when the project of a mission to India was started, 
and efforts were made, which are still continued, to accom- 
plish it. And yet we are charged with being backward in the 
missionary cause ; and the charge is a popular and often re- 
iterated argument in the mouths of the Orthodox, to induce peo- 
ple to believe that we have no zeal for religion, no interest in 
Christianity. Some other charge, quite as charitable, and 
quite as well founded, will take the place of this, when this can 
no longer be repeated. But it will all be in vain. Yours, &c. 


A SEEKER. 





THE NATURE AND NECESSITY OF HOLINESS. 


Hotness is christian goodness. A holy character is a 
christian character. In order then to acquire holiness, the 
christian scriptures must be received as the guides of faith and 
practice. ‘They must be faithfully studied, and whatever doc- 
trines they reveal must be believed ; whatever duties they en- 
join must be performed, although it should require great and 
constant exertions ; whatever sins they condemn must be for- 
saken or avoided, although this should cost much self-denial 
and many painful sacrifices. As every one is answerable to 
God for his religious opinions and conduct; so must every one 
decide for himself what doctrines are revealed, what duties are 
required, and what sins are forbidden. The scriptures must 
be examined so regularly, a christian spirit so faithfully culti- 
vated, duty so constantly performed, and sin so vigilantly avoid- 
ed, that the result may be habits,—habits of religious thinking 
and feeling, which shall manifest themselves in the outward 
conversation and conduct. Habits like these must constitute 
the character, and be formed by voluntary, persevering, prayer- 
ful exertions, aided by the promised influences of God’s sus- 
taining spirit. If a man be thus faithful to himself, his charac- 
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ter will be christian, belong to what denomination he may ; 
because he will have formed it according to his sincere under- 
standing of the truths and requisitions of the christian religion. 
And because christian, it will be holy ; for, I repeat it, holiness 
is Christian goodness. 

But if holiness is acquired, perhaps it will be asked, whether 
there is a period in the life of every Christian, at which its ac- 
quisition commenced? Strictly speaking there must be such 
a period ; although it is generally unknown to the person him- 
self. This time is different with different individuals. Some 
commence a christian life, the formation of a christian charac- 
ter, in the very morning of their days ; others in youth ; others 
in middle age; and others in advanced years. ‘The cau- 
ses which lead to this commencement are also various ; al- 
most as various as the individuals affected by their influence. 
Those who commenced ata very early age, who cannot remem- 
ber the time when they did not love God and conscientiously 
endeavour to obey his laws, are indebted, doubtless, to the early, 
judicious instructions of pious parents and friends. And though, 
for a time, their knowledge of God and Christ and the gospel, 
was very imperfect, yet they acted up to the light they enjoy- 
ed, and truly commenced the formation of holy characters. 
But you might as reasonably require them to specify the time 
when they began to love their earthly parents, as the time 
when they began to love their heavenly Father. Others, who 
have passed a few, or perhaps many years, in a careless, 
thoughtless manner, as regards religion, are led to reform their 
characters, to begin the practice of neglected duties, and the 
correction of unholy affections and sinful practices, by the 
perusal of the scriptures, the instructions of the sabbath, the 
goodness of God, serious reflection, and self-examination. 
Others, again, are aroused from their spiritual slumbers, by 
extraordinary means; such as the loss of friends, recovery 
from sickness, a remarkable preservation, a striking providence, 
or a powerful excitement of mind. There are still others, of 
all ages, who have not even begun to form christian characters, 
who pay no sincere regard to the divine instructions of Jesus. 

Besides, there are different degrees of goodness and wicked- 
ness, both in those who are endeavouring to live christian 
lives, and those who pay no regard to Christianity. In this 
world, no one can be so good as not to have something bad 
attached to him; if he could, he would be a very angel; for 
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an angel can be nothing more than wholly good. Neither can 
any one be so bad as not to have something good attached to 
him; if he could, he would be a very devil; for a devil 
can be nothing more than wholly bad, totally depraved. Every 
character is therefore mixed. But they are considered holy 
in the scriptures, who sincerely endeavour to regulate their 
hearts and Jives by the word of God, although still guilty of 
many sins. And they are considered wicked, who pay no 
sincere regard to the divine law, although still possessed of 
some good qualities. And the time when a person begins a 
religious life, is when he begins to act from christian motives 
and principles. ‘To some, this time is known ; to others equal- 
ly good, it is unknown. Some have many experiences to 
relate ; others equally pious, have none. There are divers 
operations, but all of the same spirit. It is therefore of little 
Or no consequence whether this time be known to any one, or 
unknown, or by what means he was first excited to reform his 
heart and life, provided he is careful in avoiding all he knows 
to be wrong, and faithful in performing all he knows to be 
right. Neither is it necessary to fix upon any age as the most 
proper for beginning a christian life. Life itself is given as a 
season of preparation for heaven. ‘This preparation consists in 
the formation of a christian character; and as the future happi- 
ness of any individual will be proportioned to the degrees of his 
christian goodness, he is urged by every consideration of hope 
and of fear, of interest, gratitude, and love, to begin to live holily 
instantly and earnestly, let his age be what it may. 

But, if a man’s future happiness depends on his christian 
coodness, how, it may be asked, can salvation be properly called 
a free gift —lIf it can be received by none but the good, and if 
goodness is to be acquired by one’s own exertions, how is it free ? 
I reply, that salvation is still a free gifton the partof God. Even 
temporal blessings are his free gilts. From him are received 
life, support, friends; all civil, social, and domestic bless- 
ings. We do not, receive honky heoneevins: without continual 
exertions on our part. But they are not less the free gifts 
of God on that account. For he receives nothing from us in 
return, nor ever can; because he is a perfect being,—the per- 
fect creator of all things ; and the love and worship and obedi- 
ence we render to God, redound to our own benefit, increase 
our own happiness, not the happiness of a perfectly happy be- 
ing. So too, the salvation of our souls is his free gift; and 
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not only in this, but in a peculiar sense. For it was He that 
sent Jesus Christ into the world to save men from ignorance, 
error, superstition, sin, and death; and he did all that was neces- 
sary for this purpose. He exhibited the paternal character of 
God, and his designs respecting his human children. He left 
for our instruction and consolation, the blessed gospel, and for 
our imitation a spotless example. He died to seal the truth of 
his declarations, and arose from the dead to assure us of the 
certainty of our immortality. All this has God caused to be done 
for man’s salvation, without his having done any thing to merit 
such favors ; without his having it in his power to make any 
return. Is not salvation then a free gift on the part of God, 
although we cannot secure it without holiness ? 

Suppose an earthly parent leaves to an only son his whole 
estate, on condition that the son will give a part of it to a 
friend. If the son complies with the condition, he receives 
the legacy ; if not, he forfeits the gift. Now whether the son 
complies or not, is not the legacy a free gift on the part of the 
father? So with salvation. God offers it to all on the con- 
dition of their becoming holy, with which all have the power 
tocomply. Whether it be complied with or not, is not salvation 
a free gift on the part of God? Most certainly it is. If 
man accepts the condition, all he can do, all he is required 
to do, is to qualify himself for the enjoyment of a free, unmer- 
ited, unpurchased gift. There is, therefore, no inconsistency 
in calling salvation a free gift, although we receive it only when 
by our own exertions we become holy. 

But why can we not attain salvation, without possessing 
christian goodness? | answer that the nature of the soul is such 
that it must be holy before it can be happy. All our know- 
ledge of the soul must be derived from its operations, and from 
revelation. From experience we learn that there is a principle 
within us, which thinks, reasons, judges, remembers, and ima- 
gines. This we call the soul. We also Jearn that it can be ex- 
panded by discipline and cultivation ; make unlimited acquisi- 
tions in knowledge ; form habits of thinking, of feeling, and of 
acting 5 enjoy exquisite happiness, or suffer the keenest misery. 
We likewise learn that its present happiness or misery depends, 
in a very great degree, on its moral state ; on its goodness or wick- 
edness. If we cherish proper motives, virtuous thoughts, chris- 
tian feelings and dispositions, pious desires and affections, we 


are happy ; these are joyful states of the soul; the happiness 
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results from their being holy states; holiness is happiness.- 
On the contrary, if we cherish heel motives, evil and 
sensual thoughts, sinful desires, and unholy affections, we are 
miserable ; these are tormenting states of the soul; the misery 
results from their being wicked states ; wickedness is misery. 
The soul, then, was made for goodness, and we infer from its 
very nature, that it must be holy before it can be happy even here. 

Revelation teaches that the soul is immortal, and there is 
good reason to believe that it enters the next world as it leaves 
this ; with all its habits of thought and feeling and affection as 
here formed ; with all its moral character as here decided. 
For if the soul, when it enters the other world, loses its remem- 
brance of a former state, it in effect is not the same soul ; it is 
not immortal ; and this world has no connexion with another. 
But all this is contradicted by both reason and revelation, and it 
seems morally certain that on beginning another existence, the 
soul will be the same, and bear the same character as when it 
leaves this. If so, and its happiness here depends almost wholly 
on its goodness, then its happiness must depend on the same 
cause there. Holiness must produce happiness, and sin misery- 
For God, being unchangeable, will remain the same ; the prin- 
ciples of his government, being eternal, will remain unchanged ; 
the soul, being immortal, will remain unaltered in its nature, 
and in its capacity for suffering and enjoyment, and the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong, holiness and sin, will be as 
lasting as eternity. 

Again ; the nature of heavenly happiness is such that it can- 
not be enjoyed without holiness. Heaven is a state of purity ; 
the abode of the spirits of just men made perfect, of an innu- 
merable company of angels, of Jesus the Mediator of the new 
covenant, and of God, the Judge of all. ‘To enjoy such society, 
to be happy with such beings, we must be in some degree like 
them ; we must have similar dispositions and desires ; we must 
be qualified for their employments and pleasures. If we live a 
life of active goodness, we shall be, in some humble degree, 
like them, and have the most ardent desires to become still 
more perfect. But if we pay no sincere regard to good- 
ness, or to God, in this world, how can we find happiness in 
practising goodness and loving God at our entrance into the 
future world ? non can a wicked person enjoy spiritual and 
heavenly society? Ifa man loves himself and earthly objects 
supremely till his very entrance into eternity, can he then 
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immediately transfer his affections to the Saviour and to God ? 
Can he then immediately change all his habits of thought, 
feeling, and action, and bring himself, at once, to delight in the 
purity and occupations of heaven? Or can he, with selfish de- 
sires, earthly propensities, undisciplined passions, and evil 
habits, be a proper companion for those holy spirits, who love 
God supremely, and their associated spirits as themselves ? 
No. Before he can be happy in the society of pure and holy 
spirits, he must himself be pure and holy. 

The foregoing arguments are confirmed by the general 
scope and object of the New Testament. ©The most careless 
perusal must convince any one, that all things there contained ; 
all the doctrines and truths there revealed; all the entreaties, 
exhortations, warnings, promises there given ; all the instruc- 
tions, labors, and sufferings of Jesus and his apostles there 
recorded, were designed to effect one great purpose ; that of 
turning mankind from ignorance, error, and wickedness, to 
knowledge, truth, and goodness. And all this is intended, not 
certainly for the benefit of God, for he is a perfect being and 
cannot be benefited by his creatures, but for the benefit of his 
rational children; because ignorance, error, and sin make 
them miserable ; punish them ; while knowledge, truth, and 
holiness make them happy ; reward them. 

God is no respecter of persons, but will render unto every 
man according to his deeds. But is this the case in the 
present life? Is there an equal distribution of the means of 
improvement and happiness? This no one will pretend. Then 
there is not an equal distribution of rewards and punishments ; 
for christian rewards consist in knowledge and goodness, and 
these cannot be acquired without the means. If, then, there is 
justice in God, if he is an impartial parent of all his children, 
as the scriptures assert, he will rectify these inequalities in a 
future existence, where sin will receive its just punishment, 
holiness its just reward. ‘This impression will be left on the 
mind of every candid reader of the New Testament. It is 
therefore unnecessary to quote particular passages to confirm 
this statement. It is sufficient to repeat the apostolic de- 
claration, that without holiness no man shall see the Lord. 

Perhaps it may be asked, how is future misery consistent with 
the known benevolence of God? God, it may be said, is 
perfectly benevolent ; he wills the happiness of all his children ; 
he is a perfect being ; his will must therefore be accomplished ; 
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and his rational offspring saved from any future punishment. 
This is not a legitinate conclusion. That God is perfectly be- 
nevolent, I grant; he is infinite love. That he wills the salva- 
tion or happiness of his children, | also grant ; his perfections 
do not permit him to will any thing but happiness. ‘That all 
his children are happy here, or will be so at their entrance into 
eternity, I do not grant; for the following reasons. He wills 
our temporal happiness as much, and in the same manner, as 
he wills our eternal happiness. Yet we are uot all happy in 
this world. There are many whom sin renders miserable. 
They are not so because God so willed, or so made them ; 
but because they have made themselves so ; have abused their 
moral freedom ; have followed their own perverse wills, to the 
neglect of the revealed will of God. Their temporal happi- 
ness, then, does not depend wholly on the will of God; but 
they have wills of their own, which are free ; free to choose 
and act; and if they do not will to be holy, and consequently 
happy, God does not compel them to be holy and happy. But 
did happiness depend wholly on the will of God; were men 
mere machines to be moved only at his will; then I grant we 
should be continually happy ; for a God of love wills nothing 
but happiness. This however is not the case. I feel that I am 
a free agent. My happiness or misery depends chiefly on my- 
self; on my willing to-be righteous or wicked. And I see no 
reason to believe that my will, which is nothing but a particular 
state of my mind, is:to be changed by the dissolution of my body. 
Even if it should, my sinful habits would still remain to torment 
me; the remembrance of my past ingratitude and sinfulness 
would produce punishment. But if my character remains un- 
affected by death, and my soul enters the other world, as many 
leave this, impenitent, unreformed, unholy, what is to give 
me happiness ? What is to save me from the punishment of my 
sins ? Shall I not suffer so long as they remain on the soul ?” 
Perhaps it will be said, he that is dead, is freed from sin. 
But what is the meaning of the apostle ? He that is dead to sin, 
is freed from sin, the power of sin, the punishment of sin, the 
hell of sin. ‘This is precisely the doctrine of the apostle ; and 
precisely the doctrine | am advocating. When the scriptures 
speak of God as willing the salvation of all, let it be remem- 
bered that he first wills they should come to a knowledge of 
the truth, to repentance, holiness; and whenever they repent, 
and form christian characters, they will be saved, and not 
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until then. It would be as much a miracle for God to make 
a wicked person happy, either in this world or the world to 
come, as to raise the dead. So long, therefore, as misery in 
man, either here or hereafter, is the fruit of his own choice, it 
can offer no objection to the perfect benevolence of God. 

It may be asked again, how can those who die in infan- 
cy and childhood, be happy in the future world, since they 
were not born holy, and have not lived long enough to acquire 
holy characters? [ answer, that an infant, though not a moral 
agent and of course without any moral character, is still a sub- 
ject of the kingdom of heaven, as expressly affirmed by the 
Saviour ofall. He is innocent, having committed no sin; and 
pure, for his soul, being spiritual, must proceed directly from 
God, the father of spirits, from whom no impure thing can 
proceed. And because innocent and pure, just as he came 
from the hands of his Maker, he is an object of divine 
complacency and love, and at death, is conveyed to man- 
sions of eternal blessedness. There he can suffer nothing ; 
for his sow! is free from sin, the only cause of suffering in a 
spiritual world. Nor can he ever suffer; he has no evil in 
himself and no temptations aroynd him; he sees none but 
good examples to imitate, and hears only the language of 
truth and piety ; he receives none but holy instructions, and 
associates with none but holy beings; of course he will com- 
mit no sin; and consequently can suffer no punishment. 
Though he suffers nothing, nor ever cay, neither can he en- 
ter immediately upon perfect spiritual happiness. For he enters 
the other world as ignorant as he leaves this; his existence is 
but just commenced ; he has not acquired the full exercise of 
his faculties ; he has formed no moral character ; of course, he 
is no more prepared for perfect spiritual happiness than an in- 
fant in this world. But in this state he cannot long continue ; 
for he has entered the kingdom of heaven; he is in the socie- 
ty of the spirits of* just men made perfect, who will delight in 
instructing him in the duties and enjoyments of the spiritual re- 
gions ; he is received into the mansions of Jesus, who, while 
on earth, took little children into his arms and blessed them as 
the lambs of his fold ; he is in the more immediate presence of 
God, who is love, and who loves all the works of his hands. 
Under such instructers, and with such examples, his pro- 
gress in knowledge and holiness must be incalculable, and 
in exact proportion to his increase in these, will be his increase 
in unalloyed happiness. Thus, though destitute of personal 
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holiness, when borne by angels to Abraham’s bosom, he soon 
acquires a character altogether holy, and quickly becomes 
qualified for complete heavenly happiness. 

This speculation on the future condition of all infants and 
children, seems to me both rational and scriptural, and per- 
fectly consistent with the necessity of personal holiness as a 
preparation for future happiness. 1 must therefore conclude, 
from considering the nature of the soul, the nature of heavenly 
happiness, and the general scope of the New ‘Testament, 
that christian goodness is absolutely essential to the soul’s sal- 
vation ; to its present and future happiness. Thus have I 
shown the nature and necessity of holiness; and answered 
such objections as might naturally be supposed to arise in the 
minds of many readers. ‘The truth of my statements, and the 
correctness of my reasoning, every one must try by the test 
of his own experience, his own observation, and his own un- 
derstanding of Christianity. But for one, I am persuaded, 
that there are no substitutes for christian goodness. We may 
talk of the mercy of God, or the atonement of Christ, or the 
doctrine of election ; unless we have christian characters, we 
cannot enjoy real happiness in this life ; we cannot expect to 
enjoy the happiness of heaven. W. 








Collections. 
Death and Sleep. 


Tue Angel of Sleep and the Angel of Death were journey~ 
ing arm in arm on the earth. Evening drew on. They seat- 
ed themselves on a hill not far from the habitations of men. A 
solemn silence reigned around, and the evening bell in the dis- 
tant village ceased to be heard. 

Tranquil and silent as it is their nature to be, these two 
benefactors of mortals sat in fraternal embrace, and night al- 
ready approached. 

The ‘Angel of Sleep then rose from his mossy seat, and 
strewed with delicate hand the invisible germs of slumber. 
The evening breezes wafted them to the peaceful habitations 
of the weary husbandmen. Sweet slumbers now fell upon the 
inmates of the rustic dwellings, from the aged, whose tottering 
steps are supported by a staff,to the infant in the cradle. The 
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sick forgot their pains, the afflicted their sorrows, and poverty 
its cares. All eyes were closed. 

Having performed his task, the kindly Angel of Sleep re- 
sumed his seat beside his graver brother. When the morning 
dawn awakes, cried he with joyous innocence, then will men 
praise me as their friend and benefactor! O how delightful 
to do good secretly and unseen! How happy are we invisible 
ministers of the Most High! How pleasing the silent duty 
which we are charged to perform ! 

Thus spake the benevolent Angel of Sleep. 

The Angel of Death surveyed him with silent melancholy, 
and tears, such as immortals weep, started into his large dark 
eyes. Ah! said he, why am [ not destined, like thee, to re- 
ceive the tribute of joyful gratitude! Mortals regard me as 
their enemy and the destroyer of their pleasures. 

O my brother, replied the Angel of Sleep, will not the good, 
when they awake, acknowledge and thankfully bless thee as 
their friend and benefactor? Are not we brothers and ser- 
vants of one Father? 

He spoke, and the eyes of the angel of Death glistened, and 
the brother spirits clasped each other in a tender embrace.— 

From Dr F. A. Krummacher’s Parables, translated from 
the German, by Frederic Shoberl. London. 1824. 


The Guilty Conscience. 
Wuen Cain dwelt in the land of Nod, beyond Eden, to the 


east, he sat one day beneath a plantain-tree, and leaned his 
head on his hands, and sighed. And his wife went forth to 
seek him, carrying the infant Enoch in her arms. When she 
had found him, she stood long beside him, under the plantain- 
tree, and heard the sighs of Cain. 

Then said she to him: Cain, why sighest thou? Wilt thou 
never cease thy wailing? And Cain started, lifted up his 
hedd, and said: Ha! is it thou, Zillah?—Behold, my sin is 
too great to be forgiven! And when he had thus spoken, he 
again bowed his head, and covered his face with his hands. 

Ah, Cain! said his wife, with soothing voice, the Lord is 
merciful and abounding in goodness. 

When Cain heard these words, he again started, and said : 
What! must thy tongue, too, be a thorn to pierce me to the 
heart? But she replied: Far be that from me! But listen, 
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Cain, and look around thee. Are not our fields thriving, and 
have we not already twice reaped prolific crops? Is not the 
Lord bountiful to us, and doth he not deal graciously with us ? 

Yes, Zillah, answered Cain, to thee and to thy Enoch, but 
not to me! In his bounty I discover only how far I was from 
him when I slew Abel. 

Zillah then interrupted him, and said: Dost not thou then 
cultivate the earth, Cain, and strewest thou not the seed in the 
furrows ? Doth not the sun rise upon thee as in Eden, and 
the dew glisten for thee on the flowers and the sprays ? 

Ah, Zillah! my poor wife, replied Cain, | see only in the 
radiance of the dawn the bleeding head of Abel, and the dew 
appears to me on each spray as a tear, and on each flower as 
a drop of blood. Hath not the rippling brook a voice which 
mourns for Abel, and is it not his breath that meets me in the 
cooling breeze? More terrific than the word of wrath which 
spake to me in thunder, and asked: Where is thy brother 
Abel? is to me the still small voice that every where strikes 
iny ear. And when night arrives, it envelopes me like the 
gloomy grave, and I am surrounded by the empire of death. 
Noontide alone is the hour for me, when the sun scorches my 
head, and my sweat trickles down into the furrows, and there 
is no shade to screen me from bis rays. 

Then said Zillah: O Cain, my beloved! behold, yonder 
come our sheep, white as the lilies of the field, and their 
udders distended with milk. See how they skip to their pens 
in the radiance of evening ! 

Cain looked steadfastly at them, and cried: Ah, they are 
Abel’s sheep! Are they not stained with his blood? Their 
bleating is a lament for Abel. What could belong to Cain? 

Zillab wept, and said: Am I not then, Zillah, thy wife, who 
loveth thee? He replied: How canst thou love Cain, who 
loveth not himself? What hast thou from me but tears and 
sighs? .. . How couldst thou love Cain, who slew Abel ? 

She then presented to him Enoch, her son, and the infant 
siniled at his father. , 

Then Cain fell on his face, beneath the plantain-tree, and 
sobbed, and said: Alas! must I still behold the smile of inno- 
cence? It is not the smile of the son of Cain—it is the smile 
of Abel, whom Cain slew. 

Thus cried he, and lay sullenly with his face to the earth. 
But Zillah reclined against the plantain-tree ; for she trembled 
exceedingly, and her tears trickled upon the ground.—Ibid. 








Poetry. 


Poetry. 
SEASONS OF PRAYER. 


To prayer, to prayer ;—for the morning breaks, 
And earth in her Maker’s smile awakes. 

His light is on all below and above, 

The light of gladness and life and love. 

Oh, then, on the breath of this early air, 

Send upward the incense of grateful prayer. 


To prayer ;—for the glorious sun is gone, 

And the gathering darkness of night comes on. 

Like a curtain from God’s kind hand it flows 

To shade the couch where his children repose. 
Then kneel, while the watching stars are bright, 
And give your last thoughts to the Guardian of night 


To prayer ;—for the day that God has blest 
Comes tranquilly on with its welcome rest. 
It speaks of creation’s early bloom ; 

It speaks of the Prince who burst the tomb. 
Then summon the spirit’s exalted powers, 
And devote to Heaven the hallowed hours. 


There are smiles and tears in the mother’s eyes; 
For her new born infant beside her lies. 

Oh hour of bliss! when the heart o’erflows 
With rapture a mother only knows. 

Let it gush forth in words of fervent prayer ; 
Let it swell up to Heaven for her precious care. 


There are smiles and tears in that gathering band, 
Where the heart is pledged with the trembling hand 
What trying thoughts in her bosom swell, 

As the bride bids parent and home farewell ! 

Kneel down by the side of the tearful fair, 

And strengthen the perilous hour with prayer. 


Kneel down by the sinner’s dying side, 

And pray for his soul through him who died. 
Large drops of anguish are thick on his brow ; 
Oh what is earth and its pleasures now? 

And what shall assuage his dark despair, 

But the penitent cry of humble prayer? 
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Poetry. 


Kneel down at the couch of departing faith, 

And hear the last words the believer saith. 

He has bidden adieu to his earthly friends ; 

There is peace in his eye that upward bends ; 

There is peace in his calm confiding air ; 

For his last thoughts are God’s, his last words prayer. 


The voice of prayer at the sable bier ! 

A voice to sustain, to soothe, and to cheer. 

It commends the spirit to God who gave ; 

It lifts the thoughts from the cold dark grave ; 
It points to the glory where he shall reign, 
Who whispered, ‘ Thy brother shall rise again.’ 


The voice of prayer in the world of bliss ! 

But gladder, purer, than rose from this. 

The ransomed shout to their glorious King, 
Where no sorrow shades the soul as they sing ; 
But a sinless and joyous song they raise, 

And their voice of prayer is eternal praise. 


Awake, awake, and gird up thy strength 

To join that holy band at length. 

To Him, who unceasing love displays, 

Whom the powers of nature unceasingly praise, 

To Him thy heart and thy hours be given ; 

For a life of prayer is the life of heaven. y**** 


TO C. WITH A LOCK OF HIS MOTHER’S HAIR 


Brother, dear brother, take this precious gift, 
This lock of golden hair, our mother’s hair. 

*T is beautiful, as when in childish sport, 

We loved to deck it with sweet flowers, or twine 
It round our infant fingers, while her smiles 
Spake all the feelings of a mother’s love. 

E’en then her cheek wore a deceitful bloom, 
And her meek eyes beamed with a fatal lustre ; 
And in a little while she passed away 

From us her children, to her Father’s house. 
The tears we shed for her, were the first tears 
Her gentle hand dried not ; the cloud, which then 
Gathered upon our brows, was the first shade 
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Her beaming smile dispelled not. She had gone! 
Yet then we felt not, then we could not feel 

All that we lost in her. Years have gone by, 
And youth now crowns us with its budding rose ; 
But every year that passes brings her image 
More lovely and more sacred to our hearts. 

Her memory, like the gentle gale of spring, 
Breathes o’er the chords of feeling, and awakes 
A sweetly mournful strain ; and then perhaps 
Hfer spirit holds communion sweet with ours, 
And like a guardian angel, hovers round 

‘he children of her bosom ;“ and her prayers 
May yet ascend for us, before the throne 

Of Him, in whose bright pres@énce now she stands ! 
That heavenly Friend, to whom her dying breath 
Committed us, has led us on thus far. 

His love surpasses e’en a mother’s love, 

And he will never leave us, nor forsake. 

Our God! conduct us in thine own right way, 
And having done and suffered here thy will, 
Lead to that radiant world, where we may hope 
Again to meet our mother’s angel smiles ! 





Leview. 


Arr. XI[].—.Memoirs and Poetical Remains of the late Jane 
Taylor; with Extracts from her Correspondence. By 
Isaac ‘Taytor. Boston. 1826. pp. 316. 


Jane Tayzor belonged to a very worthy family, well known 
to the public, by several publications, mostly of a moral and 
practical character. She is always to be spoken of with res- 
pect as one, who uniformly consecrated her powers, originally 
far from ordinary, to what she deemed the cause of truth, of 
virtue, and human happiness; whose highest ambition was to 
render herself useful, and merit the esteem of the few she loved 
and valued, and whose success was sufficient to gratify, at least, 
diffidence and modest wishes. If the present volume, especial- 
ly the poetical part of it, adds nothing to her fame, or fails, in 
certain respects, of answering the hopes awakened by some of 
her former productions, it will be regarded with interest on ac- 
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count of the biographical notices it contains, and the copious 
extracts it gives from her correspondence. 

The Memoir, by her brother, which occupies nearly half 
the volume, appears to be an honest and faithful narrative, 
tolerably free from extravagant panegyric, the common fault 
of writings of this class. Jt exhibits no extraordinary ability, 
but may be regarded, on the whole, as quite a reputable per- 
formance, somewhat perplexed and clumsy. however, in ar- 
rangement, and not without occasional inaccuracies of lan- 
guage, and numerous repetitions both of thought and expression. 
Of the author’s style, in general, we should say, that it is less 
distinguished for simplicity, ease, and light and graphical narra- 
tive, than for a sort of dfowsy dignity, stiffness, and con- 
straint. He does not quite satisfy us in other respects. We 
think that he has been a little too scrupulous on certain points, 
and in his attempts to ‘separate the personal history of his 
sister from that of her family’ as far as possible, has embar- 
rassed himself with needless difficulties, and kept back facts 
and incidents important to the complete illustration of his 
subject. We give him full credit for his motives, a fear of 
subjecting himself to the charge of egotism, and respect for the 
feelings of survivers, who seem entitled to an-exemption from 
the ‘demands of that curiosity, which it is usual to gratify, rela- 
tive to the dead, who have occupied a place in public esteem.’ 
But he has carried the point of delicacy a little too far; he has 
some overrefined notions, in a word, akind of squeamishness, 
which has led him to make suppressions, which mar the texture, 
and in some degree impair the intérest of his performance. 
As one example of the defect to which we allude, we would 
mention a certain air of reserve and mystery he has attempted 
to throw over almost every thing, that relates to the parents of 
the subject of his Memoir. He seemsto set out with the sturdy 
resolution to withhold all information concerning their rank and 
occupation. ‘This. resolution, it is true, he is compelled to 
abandon in the course of the narrative, and by degrees, though 
rather awkwardly, by insinuation and periphrasis, discloses, 
what had been much better told us without reserve in the be- 
ginning. ‘Their calling was an honest one, and we see no 
reason, therefore, for al] this hesitation and shuffling. 

The narrative commences with the following clumsily con- 
structed sentence. ‘Jane, their second daughter, was born 
September 23, 1783, while her parents resided in London.’— 
Her father, we are told, was an ‘artist,’ or, as it afterwards ap- 
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pears, an engraver. Her constitution was originally delicate, 
and her hold on life, for some time, seemed precarious, but 
in her fourth year, her father having removed to Lavenham in 
Suffolk, she suddenly acquired health and spirits. She is de- 
scribed as exhibiting from infancy, remarkable vivacity, fertili- 
ty of invention, and a quick and active fancy ; she entered with 
eagerness into all the childish diversions provided for her, and 
was never at a loss in furnishing amusement for herself and her 
companions. ‘I can remember,’ says her sister, ‘ that Jane 
was always the saucy, lively, entertaining little thing, the amuse- 
ment and the favorite of all that knew her. At the baker’s 
shop she used to be placed on the kneading board, in order to 
recite, preach, narrate, &c. to the great entertainment of his 
many visiters. And at Mr Blackadder’s she was the life and 
fun of the farmer’s hearth.’-—‘ She was the presenter of every 
petition for holidays and special favors, and the spirited foremost 
in every youthful plan.’ 

In short, she was generally spoken of as a ‘ most diverting little 
thing ;” she was sought after, caressed, and flattered; and was 
in a fair way, we should say, of becoming a spoiled child. But 
she seems to have escaped with little injury, being preserved 
by a native timidity and diffidence. The fears of her parents 
too were awexened, and ‘ so far as it was possible to prevent it, 
Jane was restrained from thus furnishing amusement to the 
neighbourhood, at so great hazard to her simplicity.’ At eight 
years of age, or earlier, she began to write verses, and two 
pieces are preserved in the Memoir, one written at the age of 
ten, and the other of eleven, both well enough, perhaps, viewed 
as mere childish efforts. 

Both she and her sister were indebted for their education, 
with the exception of a few of the lighter accomplishments, to 
the personal instruction of their parents, passing ‘ part of every 
day with their father, and a considerable part with their mother, 
who from the first, made her daughters her companions, treat- 
ing them, and conversing with them as reasonable beings.’ 
The writer proceeds to give some account of the plan of edu- 
cation adopted by these careful parents, after stating, that the 
father about this time, 1796, was induced to ‘comply with the 
wishes of a dissenting congregation at Colchester, to become 
their minister ;’ to which place he immediately removed with 
his family. Of the circumstances, which led to this change, 
and the preparation for it, nothing is said. The plan alluded 
to we shall give in the author’s own words. 
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‘The course of bis children’s instruction was soon resumed by 
my father after his settlement at Colchester. He aimed less to 
impart those shreds of information, which serve for little except 
to deck out ignorance with the show of knowledge, than to ex- 
pand the mind by a general acquaintance with all the more im- 
portant objects of science; so that, in whatever direction in 
after life, his children might pursue their studies, they might 
find the difficulties attending the first steps on unknown ground 
already overcome. It was also in his view, a principal object 
to prevent the formation of a narrow and exclusive taste for 
particular pursuits, by exciting, very early, a lively interest on 
subjects of every kind. ‘The influence of this comprehensive 
system on Jane’s tastes, was very apparent in after life. For 
though, by the conformation of her mind, she most frequented 
the regions of imagination, and of moral sentiment ; she always 
retained so genuine a taste for pursuits of an opposite kind, as 
at once to impart a spirit of liberality to her mind, and to become 
the source of richness and variety in her writings.’ pp. 38, 39. 


Here the narrative is interrupted by an episode on ‘the four 
lovely daughters’ of a Dr §S , of Colchester, in the 
course of which the writer exhibits, to use the mildest term, a 
degree of disingenuousness, we deem highly deserving of rep- 
rehension. Of the propriety of giving to the public, minute 
personal history of this kind, strong doubts may be justly en- 
tertained. For ourselves, we consider the practice wholly un- 
authorized. It is not merely a piece of impertinence ; it is 
unfeeling and cruel. We feei compelled strongly to protest 
against it. Dr.S was a ‘physician esteemed for the ex- 
cellence of his private character, as well as for his professional 
ability.’ 








‘ He died,’ observes the narrator, ‘about the time of which 
{ am speaking ; leaving a widow, four daughters, and a son, 
who alone survives..—‘ Those who may still remember Mira 
S , will allow that they have rarely seen united so much 
intelligence and sweetness of disposition, and loveliness of man- 
ners and of person. Her charm was that of blended dignity and 
gentleness. Not long after the commencement of my sister’s 
intimacy with this family, Mira exhibited symptoms of the mal- 
ady of which, in the course of a few years, herself and her sis- 
ters, were the victims, and died at Exeter, after spending two 
or three years in frequent, but hopeless changes of scene, among 
her friends in Ireland, and the West of England. Bythia, the 
second daughter, though less lovely in person, and less gentle in 
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disposition, than her elder sister, endeared herself to her friends 
by the affectionate warmth and candor of her disposition. The 
progress of her fatal illness:was more rapid than in the case of 
her sister :—she died in Dublin the preceding year ; where also 
Eliza, her younger sister, died soon after. Letitia, Jane’s friend, 
was little inferior, either in intelligence or in loveliness, to Mira.’ 
‘ Letitia’ it is added, ‘ quickly followed her sister to the grave. 
She also had been sent, more than once tothe West of England ; 
and died on her way thither, at Basingstoke, Dec. 12, 1806.’ 
pp. 40, 41. 


After this narrative, enough, we should think, to soften the 
morosest nature, the author proceeds to hold the memory of 
these young ladies up to contempt or aversion, telling us that 
they were undutiful, thoughtless, and, we add, unprincipled ; 
though the ‘head and front of their offending,’ as far as we 
can discover, was, that they discarded some austere and ascetic 
views and observances of the religious sect or party, in which 
they had been educated, a result, ‘ hastened,’ we are gravely 
informed, and strange if it had not been, ‘ by their witnessing a 
general laxity of manners, and some flagrant scandals among 
the religionists whose creed was already the object of their scorn.’ 
But the most disingenuous part of the narrative remains. 


‘In addition to these unfavorable circumstances on the one 
side, these young ladies were exposed, on the other, to the 
most seductive influence from the connexions they had lately 
formed at a distance from home. Many of their new friends 
were persons at once intelligent, refined in their manners, amia- 
ble in their tempers, and perfectly versed in all the specious 
glozings of Socinianism.’ p. 42. 


‘ Socinianism,’ then, is the crime ; the ‘infidel insinuations’ 
and ‘ universal disbelief’ of its friends, are what so offends 
Mr Taylor. Now we feel no particular friendship or par- 
tiality for ‘ Socinianism ;’ we think it an unscriptural doctrine. 
But we are friends to justice and fair treatment ; and, as such, 
we do not hesitate to affirm, that the Socinians are grossly, 
shamefully abused, when they are thus classed with infidels. 
One doctrine received by all genume Socinians, it is well known, 
is the propriety of offering religious homage to Christ, the Sa- 
viour of the world. ‘The early Socinians constantly invoked 
him in prayer. Is this, we would ask, a feature of infidelity ? 
Infidelity, as we understand it, rejects the divinity of our Lord’s 
mission and character. Socinianism admits it; further, enjoins 
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prayer to be addressed tohim. Here is a pretty broad line of 
distinction, we should think, between the two. But the name, 
Socinian, forsooth, is unpopular and odious, and no disgrace, 
which can be heaped upon it is deemed too much. Now, we 
repeat, we are advocates for fair usage, common courtesy. It 
is enough for Socinians to bear the weight of odium attached to 
their real opinions. Let us not lay on them the additional 
burden of infidelity, which they do not deserve. 

Miss 'Taylor’s intellectual and moral education had always 
been an object of deep solicitude with her parents, and their 
zeal, fidelity, and we add, skill and success, in promoting it, 
deserve the highest praise. She was now in her sixteenth 
year, and already ‘imbued with a relish for literary and scien- 
itfic pursuits ;’ but these pursuits, not being considered by her 
father as affording any sure prospect of future independence 
and comfort, he determined to qualify his daughters to provide 
for themselves, by instructing them in ‘ that branch of the arts 
which he himself practised,’ with a view to make them ‘ art- 
ists by profession.’ Her ‘taste for the arts,’ we are inform- 
ed, ‘was such as to make her excel in their lighter branches ; 
and many of her drawings, still in the possession of her 
family, display a true feeling of the beautiful in nature, and 
a peculiar niceness and elegance of execution.’ But she 
soon became dissatisfied with her employment, and after prac- 
tising engraving for a few years, relinquished it without regret, 
as other ‘ paths of exertion opened before her.’ 

During the time occupied in the abovementioned employ- 
ment, her intellectual habits and tastes were cultivated and en- 
couraged. Besides that ‘some one of the pupils under Mr 
Taylor’s care’ usually read aloud, while the rest were engaged 
with the objects of their art, he was, in other respects, a great 
economist of time. ‘The family rose early, and ‘ the morning 
and evening hours, during the winter, were employed either in 
literary pursuits, or in the maintenance of friendly correspond- 
ence.’ We might quote from this part of the Memoir, several 
agreeable descriptions of domestic scenes, occupations, and 
amusements; of pleasures, which, though simple and easily pro- 
cured, are usually remembered with delight; but our limits 
forbid. 

Miss ‘Taylor was now soon to enter on the career of author- 
ship ; though she does not appear to have written with any 
view to distinction, or fame. She was not indifferent to the 
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good opinion of those around her, but the gratification of litera- 
ry vanity was never a predominating motive with her. Her 
heart was formed for friendship, and the principal inducement 
to her earlier efforts seems to have been to gratify and cherish 
affection ; and when afterwards the higher motive of duty in- 
tervened, she still regarded the fondness and esteem of those 
she loved, as one of the sweetest rewards of her labors. 
‘The opinion of the little hallowed circle of my own friends,’ 
she observes, ‘is more to me than the applauses of a whole 
world of strangers.’ 

The ‘ Beggar Boy,’ originally contributed to the ‘ Minor’s 
Pocket Book’ in 1804, and now inserted arfiong the Poetical 
Remains, was her first piece that appeared in print, and suc- 
ceeded, it is said, in attracting the attention of the public. 
Some time after, we cannot say precisely when, for our author 
is very sparing of dates, and his narrative is throughout blind 
and interrupted, was published by Jane Taylor in conjunction 
with several others, the first volume of ‘Original Poems for 
{infant Minds.’ ‘This was soon followed by a second by the 
same authors, and by ‘ Rhymes for the Nursery,’ by Jane Tay- 
lor and her sister; all of which were well received at the time, 
and continue, we believe, to be popular and esteemed. She 
contributed several pieces to a volume published under the 
title of the ‘ Associate Minstrels.’ These are now placed 
among the Poetical Remains. The ‘ Hymns for Infant Minds,’ 
by herself and her sister, and ‘ Hymns for Sunday Schools,’ 
speedily followed. Most of these productions were written 
under the fatigue of other occupations, either before the regular 
employments of the day commenced, or after they concluded, 
and it was not till after this time that whole days were devoted 
to literary studies. 

In 1810, her father resigned his charge at Colchester, and 
became pastor of a dissenting congregation at Ongar. She 
passed the winters of 1812-13 and 1813-14, among the ro- 
mantic scenes of Ilfracombe, in Devonshire. During the lat- 
ter season she wrote the greater part of ‘ Display,’ which she 
next year published, a religious novel, or tale of modest pre- 
tensions, generally read, we believe, though somewhat censured 
at the time. Her next publication was her well known ‘ Essays 
in Rhyme on Morals and Manners,’ composed during a resi- 
dence of two years at Marazion, in Cornwall, and written, we 
are told, with great ‘zest and excitement.’—‘ While employed 
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upon them, she was almost lost to other interests ;—even her pre- 
vailing domestic tastes seemed forgotten ; and in our daily walks, 
she was often quite abstracted from the scene around her.’ She 
soon after wrote, conjointly with her mother, the ‘ Correspon- 
dence between a Mother and her Daughter at School.’ 

Early in 1816, she became a regular contributor to the: 
‘Youth’s Magazine,’ for which she continued to write for seven 
years. The result of these labors has been given to the pub- 
lic, since her death, in a detached form, under the title of 
‘ The Contributions of Q. Q. to a Periodical Work, with some 
Pieces not before Published, by the late Jane Taylor, in two 
Volumes.’ In August, 1816, she returned to Ongar, where, 
with the exception of occasional residences with her friends, 
she passed the remainder of her days. In 1817, she discov- 
ered the first indications of an ‘induration in the breast,’ 
which, after protracted debility and suffering, proved fatal in 
April, 1824, in the fortyfirst year of her age. 

The following notices of her person may be acceptable to 
our readers. ‘ Her features were delicately formed, and reg- 
ular; her stature below the middle size ;—every movement 
bespoke the activity of her mind ; and a peculiar archness and 
sprightliness of manner, gave signification and grace to all she 
said.—The expression of her face was that of the finest feel- 
ings, habitually veiled from observation.’ 

A good deal is said, in different parts of the Memoirs, of her 
réjigious impressions and feelings, which, not to interrupt our 
narrative, we have hitherto omitted to notice. There are 
some minds, which seem predisposed to give a willing recep- 
tion to the solacing declarations and the hopes of religion. 
They have few distressing apprehensions ; they hardly know 
what a feeling of despondency is, being sustained through life 
by a cheerful and confiding piety. Again, there are timid, 
melancholy natures, who, with every reason to trust that they 
are in a state to be accepted of God, yet pass their days in 
gloom ; who see no cheerful prospects, have none of those 
satisfactory and. pleasing views and anticipations, from which 
others are enabled to extract so much comfort and happiness. 
They fear to apply to themselves the promises and hopes of 
the gospel, lest they be found to flatter and deceive them- 
selves by a false trust; and thus ‘live all their lifetime sub- 
ject to bondage.’ 
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This was in some degree the case with Miss Taylor ; though 
we should ascribe her extreme anxiety rather to certain dark 
and mystical views of Christianity early infused, than to her 
temperament which was originally far from desponding and mel- 
ancholy. She was pensive, distrustful of herself, and suscep- 
tible of strong impressions of fear; but we see no evidence of 
deep constitutional gloom. On the contrary, she appears to 
have possessed a good deal of native gaiety of heart. Her 
spirits were perhaps not the most light and buoyant, but she 
was not destitute of good humour and cheerfulness. In fact, 
it is only when her thoughts are employed about objects of 
faith, that her mind becomes clouded with discontent and sad- 
ness. She was early distinguished for piety, and became deeply 
impressed with the importance of religion, as a matter, which 
personally concerns every individual. She appears to have 
been eminently conscientious and faithful, never forgetting that 
she was responsible for the trust committed to her by her 
heavenly Father. But her religious feelings had, for several 
years, a ‘character of mournfulness and distress.’ She shared 
the alarms, ‘ which belong to a conscience that is awakened, 
but not fully pacified.,—‘ Some time after,’ her biographer ob- 
serves, ‘unconsciously to herself, a real progression appears 
from her letters, tq have taken place in Jane’s religious feelings ; 
if not more happy in hope, she was more established in princi- 
ple.’ Still she was in a state of ‘ discomfort,’ destitute of the 
‘peace and hope ’ of the Christian. Again, afterwards, we are 
told, that ‘ her religious belief had long been settled ; but she 
had failed to apprehend, with comfort to herself, her own part 
in the hope set before us in the gospel. It was at length, 
rather suddenly, in the summer of 1817, that the long standing 
doubts of her personal religion were dispelled, and she ad- 
mitted joyfully the hope of salvation.” But our readers may 
be better pleased to have an account of the process, in her 
own words, as contained in a letter to her sister. 


‘ My mother told you of my having joined the church. You 
may have supposed that I was frightened into it, by my com- 
plaint ; but I feel thankful that this was not the case ; for it was 
not till after I had consulted Mr Clyne, that I felt any alarm 
about it ; nor had I before any idea of its being of a formidable 
kind. My mind, all the summer, had been much in the state 
it has been in for years past ; that is, unable to apply the offer of 
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the gospel to myself, and all confusion and perplexity, when f 
attempted to do so. One evening, (about three weeks before 
going to London for advice,) while alone in my room, and think- 
ing on the subject, I saw, by an instantaneous light, that God 
would, for Christ’s sake, forgive my sins ;—the effect was so 
powerful that | was almost dissolved by it. I was unspeakably 
happy.’ pp. 123-4. 


This account, we need not say, savours strongly of fanati- 
cism, with which the author had, for some years been a 
little tainted, and which her late morbid state had increased. 
Though her raptures soon passed off, she was, during her few 
remaining years, free from distressing anxiety. She ‘ actively 
engaged in works of Christian charity,’ presiding in the ‘ com- 
mittee room ’ of Bible Societies, and becoming teacher in the 
Sunday Schools. Amid the fluctuations of hope and fear 
incident to her disease, she preserved in a good degree sereni- 
ty of mind. She sustained her sickness with christian fortitude 
and patience, and died with composure and hope, leaving an 
example of sincerity, of faith, of disinterested zeal and benevo- 
lence. 

The excellence of her private and social character cannot 
be doubted. She was averse to pretension and display, sensi- 
tive and timid, but active and persevering. She was warm 
and devoted in her attachments. With a love of literary occu- 
pation, she preserved a feminine character, and simplicity of 
taste and feelings, and never suffered a fondness for the gratifi- 

cations of intellect, to withdraw her attention from the great 
practical interests of life. : 

Her writings afford evidence of good sense and principle ; 
of mental vigor and sprightliness, though not of the utmost com- 
prehension and richness, and not always of correct taste. As 
an author, her favorite provinces were those of imagination 
and moral sentiment, though in reading she manifested, particu- 
larly in her later years, a preference of works of history to 
fiction. ‘The latter she read only occasionally in the moments 
of exhaustion, which followed her intellectual efforts. She 
was alive to the beautiful and sublime in natural objects ; and 
combined humor with pensiveness, two qualities, which are 
not unfrequently found united, and which serve mutually to 
enrich and chasten each other. 

Her poetry, though not of the highest order, is not destitute 
of merit. ‘The ‘ Essays’ afford the most favorable specimen 
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of her powers. ‘These, to be sure, admit of no comparison 
with the ethical poetry of Pope. They want his keenness 
and pungency, his condensed manner, his terseness and exqul- 
site finish. ‘Chey more resembie in their general air, topics, 
and style, the productions of Cowper. Indeed, he appears, as 
has been often remarked, to have been her model. But she 
follows him with very unequal steps. She has not his genius ; 
she wants his delicacy and strength of coloring, his richness, 
force, and compass. She resembles him in his love of simpli- 
city and nature, but she selects her topics, illustrations, and 
imagery with much less judgment and taste. She falls below 
him in accuracy, in felicity of expression, and in those thou- 
sand nameless graces, which lend a peculiar charm to the pro- 
ductions of his muse. As a painter of domestic life, she has 
not the same faculty of imparting dignity and interest to fami- 
liar, and perhaps trivial scenes and incidents. His verse is oc- 
casionally homely and careless , hers often of a coarse texture, 
quaint, and slovenly. She differs from him asa religious poet, 
by a certain formality and awkwardness with which she intro- 
duces the ideas and language of the Bible. Her frequent use 
of scriptural expressions, often making up whole lines, gives to 
her verses something of a disjomted appearance. Still we are 
disposed to think favorably of the Essays. They show discrimi- 
nauon and knowledge of the heart; they contain a great deal 
of sound reflection, and many just views of life, and have pas- 
sages of much vigor and neatness. 

Of the ‘ Poetical Remains’ contained in the present volume, 
if we except a small number, which had been previously given 
to the public in Magazines and Journals, no account is afforded 
by her biographer. On the whole, we confess we have read 
them with no slight feeling of disappointment. ‘They are mostly 
short, and the subjects diversified, some light and some se- 
rious. As a specimen we give our readers the ‘ Remonstrance 
to Time,’ originally published in the ‘ Associate Minstrels.’ 
We are induced to select this, partly from the favorable opinion 
we entertain of its merit, and partly as being one of those pieces, 
which, her biographer tells us, are ‘ most characteristic of her- 
self, and give a true portrait of her own mind.’ 


Stay, hoary Sage ! one moment deign 

To hear thy duteous child complain ; 
Nor scorn her pensive lay : 

But while a suppliant at thy side, 
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Thy fearful scythe in pity hide, 
And that old hour-glass throw aside ; 
They fright my song away. 


Regardless of thy hoary age, 
Thou indefatigable Sage, 

Incessant is thy toil : 
Thou canst, with an unnatural joy, 
Thine own ingenious works destroy ; 
For ‘tis thy favorite employ 

To perfect and to spoil. 


And Beauty’s temple, Wisdom’s brow, 
Old Time! it well befits thee now, 
With pains to decorate : 
Scatter thy silver honors there, 
But, O good father Time, forbear ! 
[ ask thee not to deck my hair ; 
It ill becomes thy state. 


Go, bind thine ivy o’er the oak, 

And spread thy rich embroidered cloak 
Around his trunk the while ; 

Or deck with moss the abbey wall, 

And paint grotesque the Gothic hall, 

And sculpture, with thy chisel small, 
The monumental pile : 


But oh! from such majestic height, 
Wilt thou, descending, stoop thy flight 
To seek my lowly door ? 
What glory canst thou reap from me, 
By all neglected, but by thee ‘— 
Consider thine own dignity, 
And proudly pass me o’er. 


—But false the hope! and vain the prayer ' 
Thy hand was never known to spare ; 
Nor will thy speed delay : 
Yet hear thy trembling victim’s sigh ; 
If e’er thy microscopic eye 
Perchance one youthful grace espy, 
May that become thy prey ! 


Thy wrinkles, and thy locks of snow, 
The choicest gifts thy hands bestow, 
At those I do not start : 
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But come not thou, a treacherous guest, 

To steal those feelings, dearest, best— 

That glow that warms the youthful breast :— 
With these I cannot part. 


Oh! should such joys supplanted be 
By frigid worldly policy, 
And cold distrust ensue ; 
Adieu, ye dear poetic powers, 
And Fancy’s fair enchanted bowers, 
And all the sweets that once were ours. 
A long, a sad adieu! 


But is it in thy power to chill 
Affection’s dear transporting thrill, 
And Friendship’s fervid glow ? 

Ah! if thy cruel aim be this, 

I shudder at thy marble kiss, 

And clinging to my parting bliss, 
Call bitter tears to flow. 


But Sire, command these fears away : 
Tell me, Affection’s milder ray 
Shall gild my wintry sky : 
That hope my fainting spirit cheers, 
Dispels my sighs, and dries my tears : 
Angelic now thy form appears, 
And mercy in thine eye. pp. 167—9. 


The fond partiality of her brother has led him to insert 
among the ‘ Remains,’ some pieces which had been better 
omitted. They are, in fact, not worth preserving ; we say 
more, they are injurious to the fame of the author. What 
could induce him to publish such lines as the following ? 


What though I cannot break my chain, 
Or e’en throw off my load ; 

The things impossible to men, 
Are possible to God. 


Who, who shall in thy presence stand, 
Or match Omnipotence ;— : 

Unfold the grasp of thy right hand, 
And pluck the sinner thence ? 


Faith to be healed, I fain would have— 
O might it now be given! 
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Thou canst, thou wilt the sinner save, 
And make him meet for heaven. 


Bound down with twice ten thousand ties— 
Yet let me hear thy call ; 

My soul with confidence shall rise, 
Shall rise, and break through all. 


Thou canst o’ercome this heart of mine, 
Thou wilt victorious prove ; 
For everlasting strength is thine, 
And everlasting love. pp. 206-7. 


Miss 'Taylor’s devotional poetry is altogether in bad taste. 
The sentiments introduced are trite, and the language and 
imagery often gross and degrading. Take for example the 
following stanza on death. 


May none escape—the chosen few, 
That Friendship fain would spare ? 
Nay, Death hath oft his favorites too, 
And QO, his taste is rare ! 
The crowd he often passes by— 
To fix on such his hollow eye. p. 210. 


Or these. 


Ye tempting sweets forbear— 
Ye dearest idols fall : 
My love ye must not share ; 
Jesus shall have it ail : 
"Tis bitter pain—’tis cruel smart, 
But O! thou must consent, my heart ! 


But must I part with all, 
My heart still fondly pleads : 
Yes—Dagon’s self must fall : 
It beats, it throbs, it bleeds : 
Is there no balm in Gilead found 
To soothe and heal the smarting wound? p. 207. 


Or these, which are strongly marked with mysticism. 


The Saviour whom I long have sought, 
And would, but cannot see— 

And is he here ? O wondrous thonght ! 

And will he dwell with me ? 
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{ ask not with my mortal eye 
To view the vision bright ; 
I dare not see Thee, lest I die ; 
Yet Lord, restore my sight! p. 213. 


We might quote more of the same quality. We are unwil- 
ling to note faults of this kind in one for whom we really feel 
great esteem. But we should show ourselves unworthy our 
trust, were we from motives either of ‘fear or favor,’ to neglect 
animadverting on a style, which, so far as it has any influence, 
tends to corrupt public taste and sentiment. Any blemishes in 
writings of inferior merit can be attended with injury only to 
the author, and we might not therefore fee] compelled to inter- 
fere. But to the productions of a writer deservedly popular 
and respected, a very different rule applies. ‘These are pre- 
cisely the performances, which call for faithful criticism, be- 
cause, so far as they sin against truth and nature, they send a 
poisonous influence into the very heart of society. | Misplaced 
indulgence to the offender becomes, in this case, an act of 
treachery to the public. But after all, we have less cause of 
complaint against Miss Taylor than against her editor. The 
pieces we have pointed out as most exceptionable, are, we be- 
lieve, though in consequence of the meager account of the 
‘ Remains’ offered us, we cannot affirm positively, now for the 
first time published, and consequently she is not responsible for 
their appearance. We suppose there is no author who would 
not appear to some disadvantage, were the sweepings of his 
study, containing crude and unfinished sketches, and feeble and 
abortive efforts, to be indiscriminately thrown out upon the pub- 
lic. If Miss Taylor has shared the common fate of becoming a 
sufferer by the mistaken fondness of friends, the misfortune is 
hers, but the blame rests somewhere else. 

With Miss Taylor’s prose writings, we have been generally 
pleased. They have a modest aim, but what they attempt, 
they generally accomplish. She wrote principally for the 
young and immature, a task attended with peculiar difficulties, 
which she had the skill, in a good degree, to overcome. She 
combined instruction with amusement, and sound reasoning 
and profitable reflection with simplicity and sprightliness. All 
her prose performances exhibit good sense, and breathe a 
spirit of pure morality, and fervent, but rational devotion; nor 
in point of literary merit do they hold a low rank among the 
productions of the distinguished females of the age. The 
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longest of them is ‘ Display,’ with the merits of which the pub- 
lic is already, or was, acquainted. It is sufficient to say of it 
here, that if, as an effort of intellect, it cannot be classed in the 
first order, it has at least the merit of good intention, and is not 
destitute of beauties. It may be regarded as an experiment of 
a style by its nature not fitted, perhaps, to meet general favor. 
The sentiments and illustrations introduced, may in one or two 
instances be suspected of extravagance, but it inculcates, in 
the main, correct views of life; and whatever opinion those 
who read to gratify a sickly or fastidious taste, may pronounce 
upon it, they who are satisfied with a work exhibiting sound 
morality, set off with the graces of a modest eloquence, may 
derive from it both instruction and pleasure. 

Miss ‘Taylor’s talents were not, perhaps, suited to great and 
long sustained efforts. ‘'The beauties of her style accord best 
with a brief, inartificial, and condensed narrative. Breadth 
of design, amplification, and digression, appeared not to be with- 
in her range.’ Of this she appeared conscious, and after the 
publication of ‘ Display,’ though a work of very modefate size, 
never attempted another of the same magnitude. The ‘Con- 
tributions of Q. Q.’ are made up of short pieces, chiefly prose, 
occasionally interspersed with poetry, on a great variety of top- 
ics, grave and amusing, fictitious, moral, and scriptural. 
These volumes contain much useful matter, and appear fitted 
to secure the attention of that class of readers for whose use 
they were designed. The following on ‘ Despising small Things,’ 
is a favorable specimen of her manner on subjects of a prac- 
tical nature. We offer no apology for the length of the ex- 
tract. 


‘No danger is greater than that which approaches us by im- 
perceptible steps ; since we are not then likely to place our- 
selves in the posture of defence. Thus, if all the ill consequen- 
ces of a bad habit were experienced at the very commencement 
of it, there is scarcely any one so weak or so indulgent, but 
would summon strength of mind enough to break it off at the 
outset. Could a person but glance at the future extent, and 
the massy strength of that chain, which he is forming for him- 
self, link by link, in every little indulgence of an evil habit, he 
would instantly snap it asunder. But neither seeing this, nor 
be ieving the testimony made by the universal experience of 
others, he proceeds, despising such small things, till his fall is 
inevitable and great. Temptation, in its early approaches, is 
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comparatively weak; and a slight effort, a trifling sacrifice, would 
then be sufficient to overcome it. This is the time, the happy, 
the favorable opportunity ; and he who sees the importance, 
or, if we might be allowed the expression, the magnitude of 
small things, will then conquer. With what keen remorse have 
such seasons been looked back upon by elderly persons now 
bound down by “twice ten thousand chains,’’ who lament, in 
hardened impotence, that when it would have been easy,—when 
a trifling act of self-denial, a momentary reference to principle 
and conscience would have sufficed, they despised the small 
transgression, and thus commenced their gradual but certain 
thraldom. Observe this most affecting and lamentable sight, an 
old person in the slavery of sin, and inquire how he became so 
hopelessly enthralled ;—and he must confess it was by little and 
little: the declension was so gradual, that it is only by looking 
back to what he was, that he can tell how far he has fallen. 
There was a time when he possessed sensibility ; when he dread- 
ed vice ; when he felt a respect for moral excellence, and even 
desired to possess it. But despising small things, whether good 
or evil, he neglected those early movements of his mind towards 
goodness, as well as his trifling deviations from it, and thus be- 
came what he is. * * * 

‘In the management of the temper, on which our own com- 
fort as well as that of all around us so much depends, nothing 
effective will be done but by a watchful attention to little things. 
The temper is oftener ruffled by slight provocations than by 
great and serious injuries. Now, if because they are slight, we 
think it not worth while to resist them, if we suffer a cloud to 
pass over the brow, on every such occasion, the result will be, 
(for such occasions are of daily occurrence,) that by little and 
little these clouds will gather and rest there. A morose or a 
fretful temper will be fixed upon us; and all power of self-gov- 
ernment lost. If, on the contrary, a resolute determination had 
been made at first, not to yield to these small and frequent in- 
vitations, this effort, continued day after day, would soon have 
strengthened into a good habit ; rendering it not only pleasant 
but easy, ever after, to exercise forbearance, and to give the 
“ soft answer that turneth away wrath.” 

‘It is in small things that brotherly kindness and charity chiefly 
consist. Little attentions, trifling, but perpetual acts of self- 
denial ; a minute consultation of the wants and wishes, tastes 
and tempers of others ; an imperceptible delicacy in avoiding 
what will give pain ;—these are the small things that diffuse 
peace and love wherever they are exercised, and which out- 
weigh a thousand acts of showy heroism. That which requires 
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the greatest effort is the greatest charity : and it is beyond com- 
parison a greater exertion to keep a daily and hourly watch and 
restraint upon ourselves for the sake of others, than to summon 
our whole stock of forbearance or benevolence once or twice in 
our lives, in order to perform some deed of munificence, or to 
forgive a great injury. ‘Take up your cross daily,” our Lord 
says :—it is but a light one, indeed, but shall we on that account 
despise it?’ pp.76-8. 


The language of the ‘ Contributions,’ is in general unexcep- 
tionable. We could wish, however, that a few forms of ex- 
pression like the following,—‘ He who is the “ high and lofty 
One that inhabiteth eternity,” exhibited, during the whole of his 
abode on earth, a perfect pattern,’ &c, had been avoided, as 
they receive no countenance from the sacred writings. Such 
expressions appear peculiarly misplaced in a work designed to 
form the taste, and guide the opinions of the young, on subjects 
of general interest and importance. To make works of this 
kind vehicles for conveying to the mind of the reader the theo- 
logical sentiments of a party, is to impair their value and dimin- 
ish their influence. 

The ‘ Extracts from her Correspondence,’ now first published, 
are the only part of her prose writings, which remains to be 
noticed. These are interesting records of the mind and feel- 


ings of the author. Her letters are apparently written without 
labored effort, and give evidence of warmth of affection and 
piety, though occasionally tinged with a little of melancholy. 
We know not whether our readers will approve every senti- 
ment expressed in the one that follows ; but all will agree in ad- 
mitting, that it contains much good sense and sound reflection. 


To Miss E. F. 


‘ Colchester, 1807. 


‘* * * In your last you again introduce the subject of 
worldly amusements ; and if I am not mistaken, this is neither 
the first nor the second time you have done so ; and that in an 
argumentative style, as though our opinions were at variance. 
Now I really apprehend that we think as nearly alike on these 
points as one could reasonably wish; and I think if you were to 
examine some of my former letters, in which the subject has 
been discussed, you would find I acquiesce with you, at least, 
in your most important objections. I cannot think what has 
given you the idea so strongly, that I am an advocate for the 
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pleasures of the theatre ; unless it be, my having been persuaded, 
five years ago, to attend it one evening :—and though, certainly, 
I am not aware of having sustained any material injury, either 
to my moral or spiritual feelings, I have ever since decidedly 
resolved never to repeat the visit : and I hope you will believe 
me when I once again assure you, that | do disapprove of such 
amusements ; and should think it very dangerous, and exceed- 
ingly wrong to be in the habit of frequenting them. You men- 
tion novels :—you have read one or two here ; and may con- 
clude we are in the continual habit of perusing them. I believe 
in all my life I have read, and heard read, about a dozen—it may 
be twenty :—and though | think it injudicious to suffer very 
young girls to read even a good novel, if there be love in it, yet 
I must maintain the opinion, that most, or many of those I have 
read, were of a beneficial, and not of a hurtful tendency. I 
would as soon read some of Miss Edgeworth’s, or Miss Hamil- 
ton’s novels, with a view to moral improvement, as Foster’s 
Essays ; and I have too high an opinion of your good sense and 
liberality, to suppose, that after a candid perusal of these, 
and some few other good novels, (for the number of good ones I 
readily allow to be very small) vou would repeat that, ‘‘ to read 
them was incompatible with love to God.’ You oblige me to 
recur to a hacknied argument, that the abuse of a thing should 
not set aside its use. 

‘Do not say | am pleading for an indiscriminate indulgence in 
novel reading ; or a frequent perusal of the very best of novels :— 
that, in common with every innocent recreation, may be easily 
carried to a hurtful excess : but you seem to me to fancy some 
fatal spell to attend the very name of novel, in a way that we 
should smile at, as narrowminded and ignorant, in an uneiduca- 
ted person: all I wish you to admit—all I think myself, is, that 
it is a possible thing for a book to be written, bearing the gen- 
eral form, appearance, and name of a novel, in the cause of vir- 
tue, morality, and religion ;—and then, that to read such a book, 
is by no means “incompatible with love to God,” or in the 
least displeasing in his sight. I think you will not hesitate to 
admit this: and then we exactly agree in our opinions of “ plays 
and novels.’”” That plays, and bad novels, are ‘‘ poisons which 
Satan frequently insinuates ’’ with too great success, I have no 
more doubt of than yourself. Yet, if I am not mistaken, he has 
some still more potent venoms ;—if I might judge for myself, 
there are ways, in the most private life, in domestic scenes, in 
solitary retirements, by which Satan can as effectually operate 
on the heart, as in a crowded theatre. I believe I might read a 
hundred novels, and attend as many plays, and have my heart 
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less drawn from God, than by those common pursuits and _inter- 

ests, which, while it would be sinful to avoid them, I cannot 

engage in without sin. It is in the realities of life, and not 

merely in the fictions that occasionally amuse us, that I find the 

—_ baneful poisons, the most effectual weaners from “ love to 
od.’ 

‘I think many people “strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel,” 
in these very circumstances; and Satan willingly suffers them to 
abstain, with holy horror, from the theatre, or to throw aside a 
novel with abhorrence—so the idol, the real idol he has erected 
in their hearts, receive its daily worship. You cannot suppose 
I am bringing this forward by way of argument, for the one or the 
other ; but it always appears to me that people begin at the 
wrong end when they attack such errors as these. One might 
as well expect to demolish a building by pulling down some 
external ornament, while the pillars were left unmoved: and I 
think many, who exclaim with vehemence against those who 
indulge in some of the vain pleasures of the world, (for which 
probably themselves have no relish, and from which, therefore, 
it costs them little self-denial to abstain,) would do well to 
examine if there be not some favorite idol within their own 
breasts, equally displeasing in the sight of a heart-searching God. 
I do not say this ‘to you, dear E. I know you watch your 
heart, as well as your conduct ; and earnestly desire to guard it 
in every quarter from the incursion of the wily adversary ; and 
while you have abundant occasion to warn me of that worldly- 
mindedness, which I desire daily to mourn over and to mortify, 
I hope your anxiety for me, ‘‘as one who reads novels, and 
tolerates the frequenting of plays,’”’ will be abated at least. I 
will discuss the subject with you as often as you please ; but do 
not again employ your time in arguing me out of opinions which 
JA ever discarded. * * *° pp. 229—32. 


The following on leaving Colchester is in a more familiar 
strain. 


To Mr. J. C. 
‘ Colchester, August 29, 1811. 

‘Having a leisure evening, the last probably before our re- 
moval, I devote it to fulfilling my promise to write to you once 
more from Colchester. Yes, we are really going ; and in a few 
days the place that so long has known us, shall know us no 
more. Before I quit this scene of the varied interests of my 
childhood and youth, I ought to give my mind a long leave of 
absence, and send it back leisurely to revisit the past—to ‘‘ re- 
call the years in exile driven, and break their long captivity ;”— 
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but in the hurry of the moment, the feeling of it is lost; and 
even if I could afford to send my thoughts on this retrograde ex- 
cursion, and ‘‘ up the stream of time could turn my sail, to view 
the fairy haunts of long lost hours,” I ought not to ask you to 
accompany them; for they would stay to contemplate scenes 
and gaze on faces unknown and uninteresting to you. I can 
invite my friends to sympathize in my present interests, and to 
survey with me my future prospects : but of that fairy land they 
could only discern a line of blue distance ; while to me, ‘‘ Here 
a cot, and there a spire, still glitter in the sun.’’ But a melan- 
choly and sentimental retrospection is an unprofitable indul- 
gence—a kind of luxury which perhaps I have no right to allow 
to myself. Let me rather, if I have time for contemplation, take 
a more humbling and painful survey ; and, reviewing the sins and 
follies of childhood and youth, resolutely say, ‘‘ The time past 
of my life shall suffice to have wrought them.” But I want en- 
ergy to commence a new career. Whether my mind will reco- 
ver vigor under new circumstances, or will faint under the ex- 
ertion I have in prospect, remains to be seen: it is a fearful ex- 
periment. 

‘Here I sit in my little room: it looks just as it always did ; 
but in a few days all will be changed : and this consecrated attic 
will be occupied, (how shall I tell it you?) by an exciseman ; for 
his wife observed to me, when surveying the house—* Ah, this 
room will do nicely for my husband to keep his books in :”— 
well, I shall take with me all that has rendered it most interest- 
ing ; and as to the moonshine and the sunbeams that will continue 
to irradiate its walls, I would not withhoid them from this son of 
traffic, although they will never kindle a spark of poetry in his 
eye. . 
* * * «My good friend, be not too confident in your scho- 
larship: you may be master of all the learned languages, and 
yet a very dunce when you endeavour to decipher the hiero- 
glyphics inscribed on a female heart. If you have a taste for 
puzzling studies, there are the Babylonish bricks for you, which 
have hitherto defied so much erudition :—but there would be a 
chance of success in attempting to decipher them.’ pp. 252—4. 


We give one more extract as furnishing important matter of 
reflection. 
To Miss E. M. 
* Marazion, April 24, 1816. 
‘* * * Tam glad you heard and were pleased with Mr 


and wish you knew him as a parlour companion ;—one does- 
not often meet with a person so completely intellectual. 
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‘Of Methodism and Arminianism, I knew scarcely more than 
the names before | came here, and am very glad of having seen 
them for myself. Cornwall certainly offers a favorable speci- 
men of the Methodists: the good they have done is unques- 
tionable, even by the most prejudiced witnesses. But what they 
have effected is fairly attributable to their zeal and laborious- 
ness, rather than to their peculiar opinions. The ignorant poor, 
when they become pious, are so almost exclusively “ taught of 
God ”—they are so little encumbered with human knowledge, 
that I believe it makes very little practical difference indeed 
whether they are called Arminians or Calvinists. The same 
unerring Spirit guides the minds of both to all essential truth. 
But does it not seem that opinions are of more importance, and 
produce more decided effects in the more cultivated ? I think I 
have lately witnessed some such effects. An Arminian, who is 
much interested in his peculiar views, unconsciously perhaps to 
himself, very sparingly and partially exhibits in his preaching the 
good news of the christian system :—-he seems fearful of preach- 
ing a too free salvation for sinners. I am far from saying that 
this is the case generally with the Methodist preachers ; but I 
am sure it was the case with the most zealous Arminian I ever 
heard orknew. But if peculiar opinions give a bias to the strain 
of preaching on one side, there can be no doubt that it does so 
in a much more baleful degree on the other. [I would much 
rather, as I value my soul’s safety, attend to the preaching of 
an Arminian, than of a high Calvinist. I have heard a few of 
these preachers, and have seen and heard much of the effects 
of such a doctrine among the common people. It is said to be 
just now a fast spreading evil among the evangelical clergy of 
the establishment ; and it is spreading like a leprosy among the 
ignorant in all denominations. I believe there is scarcely any 
tendency towards it among the regular dissenting ministers ; but 
some of their flocks are infected. 

There is something so flattering, and imposing, and comforta- 
ble, in the statements of preachers of this class, and the evil 
(except in avowed Antinomianism) is so much concealed, that 
it is no wonder the doctrine is eagerly embraced by those who 
wish for a cheap and indulgent way of getting to heaven ; nor 
even that many of the sincere and humble are led into the snare. 
If the accounts we hear are correct, it is not Towgood, but high 
Calvinism, that has induced Mr to leave the establish- 


ment :— it is said he objects especially to reading the Ten Com- 
mandments ! pp. 282—3. 
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Art. XIV.—.ddress on Church Music ; delivered by Request 
in tie Vestry of Hanover Church, and in the Third Bap- 
tist Church in Boston. By Lowett Mason. Boston, 
Hilliard, Gray & Co. 1826. pp. 42. 


THe subject of sacred music has occasionally occupied the 
pages ol the Disciple and Examiner, and we are glad to be 
cailed to it again by the sensible pamphlet before us. Mr 
Mason writes at once like a friend of music and of religion, and 
advocates the cause and the union of both, with a spirit that is 
worthy of the subject, and with statements that cannot fail to 
excite thought, if they do not always produce conviction. On 
soine poits we dissent from the opinions he has expressed. 
But iw bis main positions we must cordially concur; we are 
glad to find them presented to the public in a form to attract 
attention, and desire to do something in the following pages to 
extend and second them. 

It has happened, from various causes, that no part of public 
worship has been so frequently, we might say so generally, a 
matter of dissatisfaction and complaint, as its psalmody. Some- 
times musical taste is offeuded by the harshness of the perform- 
ance, and sometimes devotional sentiment is pained and dis- 
gusted at finding this exercise degenerate into an ostentatious 
exhibition, or a mere amusement. ‘The latter is very justly, 
though somewhat irreverently satirized by Pope, when he de- 
scribes the performance in a polite chapel, where 

‘ Light quirks of music, broken and uneven, 
Make the soul dance upon a jig to heaven.’ 
The former, though exclaimed against as if a new thing at 
the present day, has always abounded, and was lamented by 
Dr Watts in a passage quoted by Mr Mason. ‘Of all our 
religious solemnities, psalmody is the most unhappily managed. 
The very action which should elevate us to the most delightful 
and divine sensations, doth not only flatten our devotions, but 
too often touches all the springs of uneasiness within us.’ 

Mr Mason directs his remarks to the remedy of these abuses 
and evils. Regarding it as a divine institution and as designed 
for the religious edification of worshippers in their devotions, 
his object is to consider by what means its legitimate pur- 
poses may be effected. ‘This he thinks can only be done by 
keeping in constant view its true design, and by religious per- 
VOL. III,—NO. VI. 62 
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sons taking upon themselves the superintendence and manage- 
ment of this part of worship. For, as he justly reasons, if it be 
given exclusively into the hands of young and thoughtless _per- 
sons, who feel only a musical and not a religious responsibility, 
it cannot be expected that it should be serious and edifying. 
The choir therefore, for he objects to the universal and _pro- 
miscuous chorus of the congregation, should be constituted of 
serious persons, who will study mainly to produce a religious 
effect. Care should be taken that they sing well ; and in otder 
to this, there should be a competent leader, who ought to be 
induced to give a great deal of attention to the subject by a suf- 
ficient salary. ‘They should be accompanied by an organ, 
rather than other instruments ; the appropriate performance on 
which he describes with many just remarks. ‘This is an out- 
line of his general plan. The discourse is in other particulars 
very miscellaneous, and contains observations on singing schools, 
just and satirical, on the selection and adaptation of tunes, on 
the question, whether all can learn to sing, and on the desira- 
bleness that music should be studied and well understood by 
all who are intending the office of the ministry. It is not our 
design to follow him through all or any large portion of these 
remarks. We shall merely go on in such a course as may 
suggest itself while we write. 

In respect, then, to the abuses to which church music is lia-° 
ble, as we have said they are nothing new, neither are they 
any thing strange. The preaching, and even the prayers of 
God’s house, are exposed to similar abuses. Prayer may be- 
come formal, awakening no devotion in those who attend it; 
or it may be listened to merely as a display of the minister’s 
gifts, and an exertion of talent. Preaching may degenerate 
into a rhetorical exercise, or a theatrical amusement, and a ser- 
mon, which comes warm and earnest from the speaker’s soul, 
laden with argument and feeling, that ought to rouse the most 
insensible, may yet be listened to as only an oratorical display. 
If we find it necessary to guard against these abuses, it is not a 
matter of wonder that there is still greater reason to guard 
against similar perversions of psalmody. For, as we hear 
prayer and preaching only when they are designed for a religious 
end, there are associations of reverence connected with them, 
which are not easily obliterated, and which are not so neces- 
sarily connected with sacred music. Music we hear every 
where, at all seasons, connected with all sorts of subjects, and 
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all kinds of occasions. _It is a familiar every day amusement, 
habitually used for entertainment and recreation only. Even 
sacred music, we have been accustomed not only to hear, but 
to join with, when used for musical purposes only, and not at 
all regarded as a religious exercise ;—at school, when learn- 
ing ; in social circles; at public concerts. This of course has 
tended to separate it in our minds from any necessarily religious 
associations. It has not been so with preaching and prayer. 
These have been wholly consecrated to sacred uses; while 
circumstances have naturally prevented psalmody from acquir- 
ing the same sacredness. 

This is a circumstance greatly to be lamented, and for which 
it is desirable to find a remedy. And undoubtedly the serious 
man is first of all to seek it in reviving and cherishing a strong 
sense of the design and object of sacred music. When he 
feels this, he will feel it sacrilege to pervert it. 

Music, by its natural adaptation to the human constitution, 
operates to several ends. It has strong power to attract and 
fix the attention, it imparts pleasure, it excites and expresses 
emotion, and, when connected with articulate language, senti- 
ment as well as emotion. We believe that if it ever, uncon- 
nected with words, excites sentiment, it is owing to circum- 
stances and recollections associated with it, and not to the music 
itself. No sentiment, properly speaking, can be raised in the 
mind by a tune never before heard, unless it be accompanied 
by words. 

The purpose of church music, then, may be said to be to 
attract and fix the attention, to excite and express religious 
emotions, and, through its union with language, to excite and 
express religious sentiments. 

There are many who appear to think it designed to relieve 
rather than to fix the attention ; who regard it as a pleasant inter- 
jude between the severer portions of the service, where they may 
unbend their minds and look around them. And it is so far a 
relief as this ; it calls the mind to a different object; and it is 
well known that the mind can be longer occupied without fa- 
tigue by calling it from object to object, than by confining it 
to one subject. But there is a sort of profanity in regarding 
it as relief for the purpose of recreation alone. It is not to 
suspend the attention, but to revive and refresh it ; not to ex- 
empt it from exertion, but to enable it to sustain itself in ex- 
ertion the longer, and cause the mind, whose infirmity perhaps 
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has occasioned it to flag, to recover and revive through 
the influences of sweet and harmonious sound, and ascend 
with the more animation to God in the feeling and sentiment of 
the hymn. 

For this is a further object of sacred music ; to excite and ex- 
press religious emotion. | We say religious emotion. Music.of 
itself only sets the mind in a pleasant state of feeling, which is 
nothing more than a gratification or excitement, the character of 
which is to be determined by the occasion or subject with which 
it is connected. ‘The same combinations of musical sound may 
be, in themselves, equally fitted to animate the warrior to a deed 
of danger, or to elevate a devout spirit to the praise of its Creator. 
The natural effect is a feeling of exhilaration and joy ; the object 
on which that feeling shall rest, depends on the person himself. 
In the church, that feeling should always rest on religious sub- 
jects. Otherwise, however it may excite, it will answer no re- 
ligious end, and will be as little acceptable to God as if the time 
had been past in sleep. 

This excitement of the feelings, however, is not all. It is 
connected with language, and conveys distinct ideas and senti- 
ments to the mind. It combines its own power of expression 
and fascination, with the charms of verse, that so it may find the 
readiest entrance to our hearts for devout sentiment. What 
greater incongruity, then, what more palpable mockery, than to 
be occupied with these melodious airs, and ravished perhaps 
with the sweetness of the sound and the brilliancy of the execu- 
tion, without bestowing a thought on the meaning of the words 
that are uttered, or turning one feeling to the high and raptur- 
ous subjects spoken of! Our hymns breathe the language of 
devotion and adoration ; sometimes in the loftiest strains. They 
collect the choice expressions of our tongue to acknowledge 
and celebrate the perfections of God. They embody all that 
words can show forth of man’s dependence on his Maker, of 
the worth of the gospel, of the weakness and wants of the soul, 
of the excellence of what has been done for its salvation, and 
the imperishable glories of heaven. ‘They express the feelings 
of devotion, of religious joy, and peace, and hope, of gratitude, 
humility, contrition and trust; and it is buta poor and crim- 
inal mockery to employ all their solemn and affecting sentiments 
for no other purpose than to gratify the ear with fine music. 

It is sometimes said that music in the sanctuary is designed 
to prepare the mind for the other services, and put it in a right 
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frame for worship ; as if it were not a part of worship itself! 
If so, why this careful preparation of hymns? why the use of 
words? The words sung imply, they explicitly profess, to be 
engaged in actual worship. Any other idea is a preposterous 
evasion. We derive this custom from the uniform usage of 
the people of God under the old and the new covenants. 

Turn then to the Bible. Is singing ever spoken of there, ex- 
cept as for the praise of God? Are not even the instruments, 
the psaltery, harp, and trum et, always spoken of as ‘ making a 
joyful noise unto the Lord?’ When Moses and the children 
of Israel sang their triumphant anthem on the banks of the 
Red Sea, it was surely not to prepare their minds for worship; 
it was worship itself. When David framed his psalms, and 
sang them to his own harp, and when they were performed by 
the numerous choir in the temple, it was not a preparation for 
worship ; it was worship itself. When the Saviour and his 
apostles at the table of the last supper sang a hymo ; when 
Paul and Silas in prison sang praises to God; these were ex- 
press and undeniable acts of devotion, not simply to soothe 
the mind, to create a certain state of feeling, but to express 
directly to the Deity, as truly as in prayer, the devout sen- 
timents of the soul. While the congregation is assembling for 
worship, it may be said that the strains of the organ are de- 
signed to prepare the feelings; for the duty of preparation is 
the only one going on, and a serious, expressive air may help 
to compose the mind and settle it in a suitable frame. But 
when a psalm is uttered by human voices in words of adora- 
tion and supplication, to say that it is to put the feelings in 
tune, and prepare them for worship, is at best a strange abuse 
of language. It is worship itself. If there be any meaning in 
words, it is worship itself ; and not of a low or indifferent or- 
der, but rather of the highest. It is the combination of two 
of man’s noblest and most delightful gifts, poetry and music, in 
man’s most exalted work of praising Infinite Love. It isa 
miserable perversion to regard it as a pleasant recreation, or 
the gratification of a poor sensual taste, instead of a high intel- 
lectual and spiritual enjoyment. When the holy men of old 
would give us some faint semblance of the employment and 
felicity of heaven, they could suggest nothing more lively and 
striking, than the description of glorified spirits singing the 
praises of God. ‘They knew that devout men would under- 
stand this ; and accordingly we find them using expressions on 
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the subject, not unlike those of Baxter, which Mr Mason has 
quoted : ‘Methinks when we are singing the praises of God 
in great assemblies, with joyful and fervent spirits, | have the 
liveliest foretaste of heaven upon earth; and I could almost 
wish that our voices were loud enough to "reach through all the 
world, and to heaven itself. Nothing comforts me more in 
my greatest sufferings, nor seems more fit for me while | wait 
for death, than singing psalms of praise to God ; nor is there 
any exercise in which [ had rather end my life.’ 

Upon this part of the subject, it seems to us that Mr Mason 
has fallen into an error; or else, which we are inclined to 
think more probable, has incautiously expressed himself, and 
overlooked the obvious inference from his language. In speak- 
ing of the effect of sacred music, he seems to limit it to what 
he styles its ‘ rhetorical effect ;’ as if the congregation were to 
be passive recipients of impressions from the choir, rather than 
to engage their minds actively in the worship. ‘ Music,’ he 
says, ‘is a refined species of elocution, and as such its office 
is to enforce upon the heart the sentiment which is sung.’-—*‘ A 
well trained choir have every facility for producing the proper 
effect—the rhetorical effect of church music.’ The general 
train of his discourse corresponds to the sentiment of these 
quotations, though sometimes, incidentally, he gives a little dif- 
ferent view ; as when he says, ‘if singing be a devotional ex- 
ercise, as much so as prayer, every Christian is, or ought to 
be, deeply interested in it.” We think he would have done 
well had he given this view a greater prominence ; for how- 
ever much may be justly attributable to the rhetorical effect 
of singing, we can hardly expect the abuses to which it is sub- 
ject as a devotional exercise to be remedied, except by care 
to regard it more strictly in a devotional, and less in a rhetori- 
cal light. It is more important to draw ‘attention to the former 
than to the latter. For in the latter case the mind is left pas- 
sive, to receive the impressions of the song; in the former it 
becomes active, and seizes on the music as an instrument for 
the expression of its own sentiments. 

We can have a fair view of the whole case, only when we 
regard psalmody under both aspects. It performs an office of 
public worship between the prayers and the preaching, and 
partaking the character of each. Like preaching, it serves to 
excite the religious feelings, to call into action the devotional 
sensibility, and to rouse the slumbering attention. Like prayer, 
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it demands a direct effort of the mind and the express co- 
operation of the heart in the act of praise and supplication. 
As the words of an impressive speaker, delivered with just 
tones and emphatic elocution, find their way directly to the 
heart, and stir up emotions corresponding to the sentiments 
which they convey ; so music, when judiciously and expres- 
sively performed, descends into the soul with the sentiments it 
breathes, and wakens emotions corresponding to the language 
of the hymn. As the audience is moved and melted by the 
voice of the powerful orator, so may it be by the voice of the 
fine singer—more powerfully, one might suppose, in as much as 
the voice in singing makes a more thrilling appeal to the feel- 
ings than in speaking. How happens itthen that we do not dis- 
cern greater effects? Why are not men converted, improved, 
comforted, or in other ways deeply affected, engrossed, melted, 
overcome, by the music of the sanctuary? For many rea- 
sons; some of which have been already alluded to. ‘There 
are faults in our bymns, faults in our tunes, in the adaptation 
of the one to the other, in the mode of singing, in the mode 
of attention. We cannot enlarge on all these points; but it 
falls in with the course of our remarks to say, that as regards 
the mode of attention, much injury results from attending to 
the rhetorical effect only ; from a passive attention ; from giv- 

ing up the mind to the influence of the sound which falls on 
the ear, instead of actively exercising it on the sense of the 
psalm. If listened to thus, it may impart pleasure, but it will 
produce its best effects only when the sentiment is connected 
with it for the sake of the sentiment; just as it is in regard to 
preaching. Why is it, that with all the rhetorical effect of ani- 
mated, affecting, rousing eloquence, there is yet so little prac- 
tical effect? Because so many listen to it as eloquence only ; 
without any thought or purpose of a practical result, or for a 
moment making a practical application to themselves. They 
are passive hearers, mere recipients of pleasure and impres- 
sions, without calling into action the powers of their own minds. 
As this mode of attention closes the heart against the most 
earnest appeals from the pulpit, it will equally close it against 
the most affecting strains of music, even while the ear drinks 
them in with extasy. This thought is strikingly suggested in 
the language of the Spirit to the prophet concerning the ineffica- 
cy of his labors: ‘’They come unto thee as the people cometh, 
and they sit before thee as my people, and they hear thy 
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words; but they will not do them.—And lo, thou art unto 
them as the very lovely song of one that hath a pleasant voice 
and can play well on an instrument ; for they hear thy words, 
but they do them not.’ 

We therefore fall greatly below the true and legitimate pur- 
poses of this exercise, unless we consider it as uniting the effi- 
cacy of devotion with that of rhetoric. It brings direct praise 
and offers direct petitions to the Most High. It is therefore 
prayer. And whatever reverence of mind, whatever concen- 
tration of thought, humility of feeling, and effort to engage the 
mind are necessary in the prayers of the sanctuary, are to be 
esteemed no less necessary in the performance of those hymns 
which are of a devotional character. 

We do not however assent to the position maintained by 
some, that music is in no case to be used in the public assembly 
but as an offering of direct worship, and that no hymn should 
be sung, which is not in form an address to the Deity. For 
this seems to us to be going to an extreme, and robbing this 
delightful art of one large province of its power. It may exert 
a most valuable, religious, and even devotional influence over 
the soul, by bringing to it holy reflection and devout senti- 
ment, though not in the form of address. ‘Thus the bounds of 
its operation are enlarged ; it acts on a greater variety of sub- 
jects ; it helps in the enforcement of a wider circle of religious 
truths; it is adapted to the character, wants, and circum- 
stances of a larger number of persons. An important senti- 
ment, thrown into verse and sent home to the feelings by mu- 
sic, may oftentimes make an impression which it could not 
otherwise have dove, and which could not be given, were all 
hymns confined to the work of prayer and praise. What is 
a hymn? It is a sacred ode or song; and it certainly is not 
essential to the nature of the ode or song that it be in the form 
of an address. It may be the expression of any thought, feel- 
ing, sentiment, which is proper to be conveyed in verse ; de- 
scriptive, narrative, or didactic, addressed to others, or 
spoken to one’s self. Whatever is adapted to this class of 
poetry, is for the same reason adapted to music ; and there 
are surely many topics connected with the government and 
character of God, the works of Jesus Christ, the truths and 
hopes of the gospel, the state of the soul, and the condition, 
the wants, the emotions, sorrows, joys, desires, desponden- 
cies, exultations, of the religious life, which may naturally and 
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properly be woven into verse, and which can in no way be 
more effectually brought home to the heart than by the instru- 
mentality of music. When therefore thete are so many orders 
of hymns, some more suited to some minds and some occa- 
sions than others; why should the power and persuasion of 
music be limited to one class only, or any portion of the ad- 
vantage be thrown away, which might be derived from giving 
it a more extensive range? 

We may find a confirmation of these remarks in the psalms 
of David, which he poured forth from a spirit full of the inspi- 
ration of poetry and devotion, which grew out of his own per- 
sonal or public situation, and were adapted to every variety 
of private or general occasion, which he probably sung him- 
self to the accompaniment of his own harp, and which were 
used in the national worship of the temple. We cannot have 
safer guides to the true nature and character of such compo- 
sitions. But when we examine them, we do not find them 
exclusively addresses to the Deity. A large proportion of 
them are so, and they all recognize his hand and are concerned 
with devout subjects. But many contain no address to Him. 
They are odes on a great variety of subjects, expressive of 
the sentiments and feelings which belong to the occasions 
which called them forth; expressive of contrition, trust, joy, 
hope, gratitude, delight in goodness, abhorrence of sin, and all 
the variety of emotion and vicissitudes of mind, which mark 
the course of a religious man’s pilgrimage. If we build on 
these best of models, we shall set no limits to the fashion 
and form, or to the subjects of our sacred odes; but shall suf- 
fer them to embrace, as widely as possible, the whole circle 
of divine truths and religious experience. The apostle Paul 
instructs us to the same purport in the two passages in which 
he exhorts believers on this head.* He does not tell them 
that the only purpose of their sacred songs is to address the 
Lord in praise and prayer; but that they are for their own 
edification, admonition, and comfort ; teaching and admonish- 
ing one another in psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs. 
Why should we restrict ourselves from a liberty which the 
Christians enjoyed under the eyes of the apostles 

We have confined ourselves in these remarks to a few gen- 
eral views of the object and design of church music, without 


* Eph. v. 19; Col. iii. 16. 
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descending to a consideration of its condition and defects as it 
exists in our congregations. ‘There is much to be said on 
these points, for which we may perhaps find opportunity in a 
future number. Before we close the present article, written 
for those who have a taste for music and an interest in it, we 
would add a word for those who have no perception of music- 
al sounds, and who are ready to think that they have no 
concern in this part of worship. ‘This would be true, if the 
musical effect were all; or if its rhetorical effect were alone 
to be considered ; for they have been denied by nature all 
capacity for being operated on in this way. But regard it as 
one mode of prayer and praise, as designed to affect the un- 
derstanding and heart by the sense of the words as well as 
by the melody of the sound, and in fact calling on the mind 
to exert itself in a devout act; then they have something to 
do; though they cannot relish the music, they can enter into 
the subject, can join the praise, and devote themselves to the 
meditation. With their eyes upon the book, and their thoughts 
upon the hymn, they can make melody in their Aearts, and 
the season will not be lost to them, nortedious. Ear and voice 
may fail them ; but the music of the soul may be theirs, heard 
and accepted in heaven, though inaudible to man. 





Art. XV. Revue Protestante. Tom. I. Tom. Il.  Livrai- 
sons 1. 2. 3. 4. A Paris. 1825. 


The Protestant Review. Vol. I. Vol. Il. Numbers 1. 2. 3. 
4. Paris. 1825. 


We have had some vague notions about the toleration of 
protestantism in France, since the restoration of the Bourbons, 
but have known little concerning the actual state of the protes- 
tant communion. The term Quietism, we had supposed, till 
within a recent period, expressed sufficiently well the general 
state of its members ; and presumed, that, unmolested by the 
ruling powers, and not debarred from the right of private judg- 
ment, they had not been forward to agitate this great doctrine 
of the reformation. But it affords us much satisfaction to find, 
without regard to their particular theological dogmas, whether 
they be the old Genevan, or the new Genevan, or neither, that 
they acknowledge no master but Jesus Christ, and come for- 
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ward fearlessly as members of the true catholic church, the 
church universal. ‘Their zeal, however, is a temperate zeal, 
and their firmness is neither violent nor uncourteous. The 
business of reform in France, from a change of circumstances, 
must indeed be a very different thing from what it was in the 
tine of Calvin. There is not the same amount of papal abuses 
to contend against ; nor are the remaining abuses or absurdities 
sanctified by a like degree of ignorance and consequent super- 
stition. ‘There must be no small number of people in the 
bosom of the catholic church in France, who are not duped by 
its superstitious ceremonies and observances, who are protes- 
tants at heart, and want only a little more illumination and stir- 
rings of conscience, to become protestants in profession. But 
we will leave this speculative ground, and se» what the writers 
in the Protestant Review say in their own cause. 


In the introductory article, written by Charles Coquerel, the 
principal editor, we are presented with his opinion of the true 
end of a Protestant Review. 


‘The attempt we make is great and delicate ; it is no small 
affair to explain protestantism, such as it should be understood 
at this day. We wish our pages to be open to all reflections 
emanating from a spirit of examination applied to the gospel, 
that great and fruitful principle, which was proclaimed in the six- 
teenth century, and whose promulgation has been the occasion 
of most of the great benefits which have meliorated the state of 
Europe in modern times. We could wish that no work should 
appear in Europe, and no event should happen, interesting to the 
protestant cause, without at least being mentioned in our collec- 
tions. At this day we are permitted to speak freely ; otherwise 
we should choose to be silent. If we may compare ours with the 
touching situation of the children of Israel, we, the protestants 
of France, have at length taken possession of the promised land, 
the land of toleration, which our old men, the ancients of our 
tribe, have seen only afar off, and after many wanderings in the 
desert. This state of things, owing to the spirit of the age and 
the wisdom of our government, gives us great resources, and de- 
volves upon us new duties. To feel all their importance, let us 
imagine that we inherit the zeal and prudence of our reformers, 
with the immense advantage of the greater light of our times, 
and the improvement of the laws. Let us suppose those great 
men spectators of our labors. I am pleased to see, in imagina- 
tion, Theodore Beza, and Calvin, and Claude, and Saurin, and 
many other great men, passing through our churches, and inspect- 
ing our clergy. I! figure to myself those illustrious disciples of 
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free inquiry, enjoying with delight the accomplishment of their 
work, and the success of their mission. I see them contemplat- 
ing the great communion of Paris uniting together in peace, not 
far from the very street where Coligny was murdered, and near 
the Louvre which Saiut Bartholomew’s stained with our blood. 
[ see them visiting the church of Rochelle, rising prosperously 
from the ruins of three sieges ; the church of Metz, where 
Leclerc, the fir-t martyr of the reformation, was burned; the 
church of ‘Toulouse, where three noblemen were beheaded, in 
i762, for no other crime than being protestants ; those of Meaux, 
‘Montpellier, Sante-Foi, Marseilles, Rouen, and the rest of our 
churches, which have all had their martyrs, and in which so many 
disciples of the liberty of examination perished, the victims of 
the noble sentiments they had embraced.* Above all, I seem 
to see our reformers casting a look of satisfaction upon all the 
prosperous communions in the South of France, at this period 
so tranquil, independent, and pious, after those times of desola- 
tion, when the faithful were divided into two parties, one of which 
bore to a distant land, the torch of reformation, agitated but 
not extinguished by the storm, while those of the other, in 
spite of persecution, attached themselves to their ungrateful 
country, which rejected them from its bosom. Often, in those 
times, the gloomy tower of Constance, in whieh the noise of the 
winds and waves only was heard, swallowed up forever, young 
females, who were taken by surprise at their prayers ; oftentimes 
a man convicted of singing a hymn in a desert place was chained 
to the galleys for the remainder of his life; and often the cries of 
grief and of fear were raised with those of prayer, in the seclud- 
ed spots in which our noble ancestors, retiring among the dreary 
rocks, celebrated their proscribed and solitary worship under 
the canopy of heaven.’ Vol. I. pp. 2, 3, 4. 

Notwithstanding the tribute of respect which is here paid to 
the spirit of the age, and to the wisdom of the present govern- 
ment of France, yet there is a freedom of language in the ex- 
pression of opinions, and in allusions to past history, which few 
Catholics can listen to with much complacency, and which, to 
the bigoted, must be in the highest degree revolting. To 
the last it must be about as offensive, as the generous avowal 


* A succinct and interesting account of the principal facts here alluded 
to is given by the Rev. Dr Holmes, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, in a memoir communicated for the vol- 
ume of the Society’s Collections, which is.now in the press. It is entitled, 
‘A Memoir of the French Protestants who settled at Oxford, in Mass. A. 
D. 1686; with a sketch of the entire history of the Protestants of France.’ 
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and defence of republican principles is to the servile adher- 
ents of despotism. In the best former days of the protestants 
of France, while the celebrated Edict of Nantes had its fullest 
and kindest operation, the Catholics were not accustomed to 
hear such hightoned expressions in vindication of religious rights, 
especially to see them published and circulated in the land. 

The editor proceeds ,to speak of the indications which favor 
the extension of protestantism ; to claim some of his country- 
men, most distinguished in philosophy and science, as profes- 
sors of the reformed faith; to utter a word of rebuke to the 
rationalism of Germany, and the Methodism of England; to 
rejoice in the extended diffusion of the scriptures, and to ap- 
peal to them, and to urge the study of them, as the safe and 
sure basis of the protestant cause. 

Among the fellow labourers of the editor is Richard, professor 
at Strasbourg, whose argumentation and eloquence are occa- 
sionally seasoned with a spice of wit. ‘The bishop of Hermo- 
polis, who is also a minister of state, speaking of the protes- 
tants, in the Moniteur for March 1825, designated their sacri- 
legious discourses and heresy as critninal offences. 


‘This,’ says Richard, ‘ might furnish matter for much reflec- 
tion upon the unsuitableness of uniting inthe same person two 
qualities which Jesus Christ has separated, civil and religious 
power. But it is a personal question which we are not disposed 
to enter upon. Asa bishop and priest, Mgr. d’Hermopolis is 
perfectly right ; we protest against his church, and against the 
Roman purple, which we maintain to be hardly apostolic ; reli- 
giously speaking, this is indeed an offence. But, as a minister 
responsible for public instruction, as a minister of Charles X, who 
is to swear tothe charter, as a minister who has himself taken an 
oath to maintain the laws and liberty of worship, Mgr. d’ Hermo- 
polis is entirely wrong. It is absurd to maintain that all the 
protestants of France, as such, are criminals ; and this expres- 
sion, Which is true in the mouth of a bishop, coming from a 
minister of government, is as false as it is unconstitutional. 
This expression, a very grave one for a minister, must have 
escaped him no doubt unawares ; but it has been carefully taken 
up again in the last mandate of the archbishop of Rouen. This 
prelate has given a more distinguished place to protestantism. 
Leaving to the tribunals duties which are still sufficiently exten- 
sive, he reserves to himself two offences among others, heresy 
and magic. Without being a wizard, it is difficult to conceive 
what relation there can be between two things so unlike ; but 
the numerous and respectable protestants of the flourishing 
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church of Rouen at least, will know how to view the subject.’ 
Vol. I. pp. 155, 156. 


Again, he answers gravely to a charge, which we Ameri- 
cans, at first sight, can hardly think was gravely brought ; 
though there is no doubt it was generated, and has been kept 
alive by the strange prejudices of the papists. In this commu- 
nication of Richard, it is traced back to Stapfer, in his account 
of the life and literary labors of Goethe. ‘The charge is that 
of romance in religion; and the favorite use of it is to draw 
a paralle! between protestantism or romance in religion and 
romance in letters. 


‘Let us declare,’ says Richard, ‘in few words, what we pro- 
testants understand by protestantism. We admit that man can- 
not of himself here acquire certainty in all matters of faith, 
which are necessary to his happiness and virtue. We admit, 
that, to bring him out of darkness, there has been a revela- 
tion, and that this revelation has been transmitted by a book 
called the Gospel; and that it is by means of our reason, 
that we draw from it those convictions concerning both doc- 
trines and duties, without which we should remain in that 
darkness, which all the philosophers, from Plato to Kant, have 
not been able to pierce through. We see here how all is clear, 
evident, and positive. Now what can our determinate and well 
defined principles have in common with those of a vague and 
indefinite kind, which are called romantic? The very signitica- 
tion of the last term is on all sides a subject of dispute ; but no 
honest man can doubt what protestantism is. We must here 
enter more deeply into the question, and view it more at large. 

‘ First, we are by no means disposed to condemn any class of 
literary productions in the mass, which would be neither chari- 
table nor philosophical ; much less are we disposed to declaim 
against any particular compositions, and thus bring on a quarrel. 
But we are compelled to say that those of the romantic school 
are hitherto very faulty, and it is difficult to tell what is their 
end and aim. The secret is not yet discovered, and the de- 
fenders of this school fight for it like chevaliers, who break 
a lance for a beauty of their own imagination. * * To pretend 
that, in our time, there has sprung up a species of poetry at 
once real and novel, seems to be a luxury of absurdity which 
no one can think of displaying. But we are told that the roman- 
tic is independence in matters of taste, and that protestantism, 
being independence in matters of faith, is all one and the same 
thing. Strange confusion of ideas! Does not reason in all de- 
partments of knowledge, aim to be dependant ? Is not this its 
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most general, most noble, most divine characteristic ? Reason 
aims to be independent every where ; in history, in mathematics, 
in medicine, in astronomy ; and shall every thing in which reason 
asserts her liberty be called protestantism ? Moreover our faith is 
not reason alone ; it would then be pure philosophy ; it is reason 
applied to revelation, and the manner in which it is to be receiv- 
ed ; and we are thus led to convictions determinate and well de- 
fined, which we call our religious faith. In all this there is not the 
smallest resemblance to what is styled the romantic. This is ob- 
scure and indefinable ; our faith is just the contrary. * * Our faith 
is the completion of philosophy, delivering us from its obscurities, 
and giving us assurance of futurity. We ask for toleration, light, 
and liberty no less for others than for ourselves ; and though 
scarcely restored, after long misfortunes, we do not withdraw 
under our tents for repose, but we bear in mind, and labor for 
all our brethren. My conclusion then is that our opinions, de- 
terminate, clear, and active, have no connexion with any pecu- 
liar literature, and least of all with the romantic school, a school 
of uncertainty and vagueness, and with nothing but empty titles 
to maintain its pretensions.’ Vol. I. pp. 159, 160, 161. 


We have cited enough from the Protestant Review to show 
what sort of spirit pervades its numbers. We have perused them 
so cursorily, that we are not confident that we have given the 
best specimens for this purpose; but the prominent object in 
the original communications, is what our readers have now 
seen. There are not facts enough disclosed to enable us to 
judge of the progress which protestant principles are making in 
France. But it is not credible that she can_ stand still, while 
the rest of the world is advancing. Ignorance, and especially 
ignorance of what the sacred scriptures teach, is the greatest 
safeguard of a church, whose worship calls in the aid of visible 
and imposing ceremonies, and whose priests are both oracles 
and interpreters, as well as dispensers of pardon for sin. If 
therefore knowledge is to prevail more and more over igno- 
rance, and, above all, knowledge of the written word of God, 
and if aidebesion aditiwess to exist in fact as well as in name, 
we see no reason why dissent from the national church should 
not become at least as common in France, as it’ has been in 
England. As long, however, as we see protestant principles 
actively at work in that country, and fearlessly vindicated by 
those who embrace and hold them, we are willing to forego all 
prophecies concerning the future, and would rather trust to 
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Providence for the accomplishment of a work which promises 
to go on prosperously. 

In regard to the particular doctrines of Christianity maintain- 
ed in this Review, we have not much to say. In most points, 
as far as they are disclosed, and this is sparingly, they approxi- 
mate to what among us is called orthodoxy. But the polemic 
ground of its contributors is thus far rather ecclesiastical than 
dogmatical, and whatever is said concerning articles of faith 1s 
incidental, and excludes all pretensions to the trammels of 
creeds and confessions. This negation of authority in matters 
of faith, is after all the strong hold of liberal Christianity. The 
indolent, the indifferent, and the hypocritical, may be willing to 
put their consciences out of their own keeping from a love of 
ease, or for the enjoyment of a good name, in a safe church. 
They will always find those who are ready enough to take upon 
themselves the trust ; for of all power over his fellows there is 
none so gratifying to ‘the pride of man, as power over the con- 
science and faith of others. It is sometimes called spiritual 
pride ; but it is the same passion which delights to exercise its 
sway in the social and political relations, and is very far from 
being spiritualized or sanctified, merely by being transferred to 
matters of a religious nature. ‘This independence, therefore, 
we repeat, is the strong hold of liberal Christianity ; for, what- 
ever variety of religious opinions there may be amongst those 
who maintain it, they will be united in one thing ; namely, in 
resisting all ecclesiastical usurpation. ‘This of itself is a bond 
of union, which must in some degree ensure mutual charity, 
and kindness, and courtesy, amidst all the minor dissensions 
which may arise. And it becomes protestants of every com- 
munion, glorying as they do in that descriptive name which 
denotes their severance from the Romish church, to guard and 
protest against the infringement of that liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made his disciples free. 

But protestants are not altogether exempt from the danger 
of a spirit of usurpation. Witness the evil days of the epis- 
copal church of England, and the days of our revered, but 
not immaculate puritan ancestors. And it may not be a word 
out of season to any dominant party in our extensive republic, 
to warn them against the tendency which is produced by confi- 
dence in their numbers, or in the infallible truth of their doc- 
trines, to contemn or oppress the opposers of their particular 
sect or peculiar dogmas. 

































Huntoon’s Dedication Sermon. 


Notices of Reeent Publications. 


25. A Sermon delivered at the Dedication of the Church erected by the 
Second Congregational Society in North Bridgewater, August 9th, 
1826. By Benjamin Huntoon. 8vo. pp. 32. Plymouth, Allen Dan- 
forth, 1826. 


Tus Sermon well sustains the reputation of Mr Huntoon as 
a popular preacher. Its style is too ambitious, and the thoughts 
are not sufiiciently condensed to please as much when read as 
it did when delivered; but notwithstanding this, we have perus- 
ed it with great satisfaction. Diffuseness is not a common fault 
in Unitarian preaching, nor do we regard it as so great an of- 
fence as the opposite one of extreme compression. ‘To this last 
the preachers of the present day are exposed, by the severe ex- 
actions of their hearers, more perhaps than to any other; and 
it may be that the frequency with which it is committed, has 
been the occasion of the little notice it has received, and made 
us too sensitive with regard to the fault to which it is opposed. 

The church, at the dedication of which this sermon was 
preached, was for the use of a little band of Unitarians, who 
had raised it amidst opposition and rebuke. A deep sense of 
duty, an unshaken fidelity to their religious convictions, and a 
humble reliance on the blessing of God, were conspicuous 
among the causes that sustained and animated them in all their 
trials, and the example of St Paul’s frankness in avowing his 
faith, his sufferings on account of his heresy, and of his adopting 
and adhering to the standard of the scriptures alone, was a topic 
well suited to the occasion of the discourse. The text is in the 
following words ; ‘ This I confess unto thee, that after the way 
which they call heresy, so worship I the God of my fathers, be- 
lieving all things which are written in the law and the prophets.’ 
But obloquy and opposition are then shown not to have been 
the peculiar lot of the first preachers of Christianity, but com- 
mon to them and the reformers of every age. The frankness 
of the apostle above referred to, and his respect for the scrip- 
tures, are successively presented to the disciples of Christ 
as worthy of imitation. The preacher incidentally gives an 
exhibition of the leading principles of Unitarians, and notwith- 
standing what we have said above, we might quote passages 
from his sermon of great force as regards both thought and ex- 
pression. But we are obliged to content ourselves with the fol- 
lowing. 


VOL. I1I1.—NO. VI. 64 
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‘ The plea of many is that we ought to take our religion where the re- 
formers left it ; that to be their disciples we should implicitly receive the 
doctrines which they believed. This might be correct, were we assured 
that like the Apostles of our Saviour, they were directed by the immediate 
and miraculous inspiration of God : That they saw with infallible clearness 
the line between truth and falsehood, and were enabled at once by a single 
blow to separate from true religion all the errors and corruptions, which 
had been gathering round it for more than twelve hundred years. * * [But,] 
to bring back christianity to its original purity, to restore its native lustre, 
was not the work of a day, or the labor of a single age. The magnitude 
and difficulty of the enterprise necessarily required a long time for its ac- 
complishment. Had the whole christian world seconded the exertions of 
the reformers, and with all the ardor of Luther and Calvin, engaged in 
stripping off the corruptions of christianity, and demolishing the strong 
holds behind which error had entrenched itself, stiil the reformation must 
have been a work of time. But when was the world, that is, the leaders of 
the world, ever known to be on the side of reform? ‘ If we wait for im- 
provement,” says Dr Paley, “ till church governors solicit, or ministers of 
state propose it, I will venture to pronounce that (without His interposition 
with whom nothing is impossible) we shall remain as we are till the ren- 
ovation of all things.”’ pp. LI, 12. 

We hope our readers will make themselves better acquainted 
with these pages than our limits allow us to make them. ‘They will 
find much to repay them for the expense of time it will require. 


26. An Epitome of Geography, with an Atlas. By J. E. Worcrsrer. 
Boston. Hilliard, Gray, Little, & Wilkins, 1826. 


It would be difficult to collect within the same limits, so much 
exact, useful, and well chosen matter as is contained in this lit- 
tle volume and the accompanying Atlas. Mr Worcester’s 
books have all been distinguished’ fur accuracy and clearness. 
This is no less so than those which have preceded it. The 
most distinctive and important facts relating to each region, 
country, or state, are expressed in language which is at once 
simple and exact. The arrangement is clear, and the general 
facts and conclusions are collected in the end and in the tabular 
views, instead of the beginning of the volume. The maps, 
though on a small scale, are not so crowded with names as to be 
confused, and yet no names of any consequence are omitted. In 
many cases the situation of a place is indicated by a letter refer- 
ring to the name in the volume. A great advantage which it 
possesses over many works on geography, is its being suited to 
the wants of inexperienced teachers. Every thing is arranged, 
we think, with great judgment, in the order in which it should 
be learnt. In consequence of this arrangement, a person verv 
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little acquainted with geography, and who has not read this 
book through, may teach it perfectly well. This is no small 
excellence in a book, and especially in one on this subject. We 
have frequently had occasion to observe and lament a mode of 
teaching geography, by which facts which ought to be learnt in 
connexion, are kept entirely distinct from each other, and con- 
sequently fail to make a deep or permanent impression. The 
mode we speak of, is, there is reason to fear, very common. It 
is this: ‘To require the questions on the maps to be recited 
separately, and without any reference to the descriptions and 
miscellaneous observations in the volume; and at some time 
afterwards, or even worse, before, to cause the body of the vol- 
ume to be learnt without any reference to the maps. This is 
not an entire loss of time; for, however badly so interesting a 
subject as geography may be taught, something will necessarily 
be learnt and retained. But it is as nearly a Joss as can well be, 
and this the arrangement of questions in Mr Worcester’s Epito- 
me, completely guards against. 

The facts to be collected in a small system of geography like 
this, are of course substantially the same for all authors. The 
arrangement and mode of presenting the subject to the mind 
alone can essentially differ. In these respects we have seen no 
book on the subject, so well adapted to the wants of teachers 
and Jearners as this Epitome. 

One thing deserving great praise in this volume, is the care 
and general accuracy with which the right pronunciation of 
proper names is marked when those names first occur. This 
cannot be too highly approved, as there is nothing more frequent 
and more difficult to correct than wrong pronunciation, especial- 
ly of proper names ; and at the same time there is nothing short 
of false statements, so discreditable to an author or a teacher. 


27. A Sermon illustrating the human and official Inferiority and supreme 
Divinity of Christ. By Isaac Robinson, A. M. Pastor of the Church 
in Stoddard, N. H. Keene, N. H. 1826. 8vo. pp. 28. 


28. Remarks on a Sermon published by the Rev. Isaac Robinson, A. M. 
Pastor of the Church in Stoddard, N. H. ‘Tllustrating the human 
and official Inferiority, and supreme Divinity of Christ.’ By T. R. 
Sullivan, Pastor of the ‘ Keene Congregational Society.’ Keene, 
N. H. 1826. 12mo. pp. 48. 


Tuese Remarks and the Sermon which called them forth, were 
not put into our hands till a considerable portion of our present 
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sheet was in type. We have therefore had time only for a very 
hasty perusal of them, and our notice of them must necessarily 
be imperfect. 

Mr Robinson’s Sermon is a reiteration of the common argu- 
ments for the doctrine of the trinity. He quotes the spurious 
text of the three heavenly witnesses, and other disputed passa- 
ges or renderings of scripture, without the least intimation to 
his hearers that there has ever been a question about them in 
the world. ‘The very text from which he preaches, is a vexed 
one ;—‘ Of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ came, who is 
over all God blessed forever,—Amen.’ He establishes, with 
equal firmness of conviction, the humanity and supreme divinity 
of our Saviour, and, with the sovereign cement of the doctrine of 
two natures, insures their consistency. ‘Whatever else he 
[ Christ] was, that he was man,’ says the preacher, ‘is as plain 
as that he ever existed.’ For proof of this he refers to good, 
sound texts of scripture, and admits ‘that ifthe bible affords 
evidence that Peter and Paul were men; it furnishes evidence 
no less clear and convincing, that Jesus of Nazareth was a man.’ 
Downright ‘ Socinianism’! But stop, says Mr Robinson; and 
then comes a volley of texts such as | have mentioned. The 
words of St Paul declare expressly that Christ ‘is over all God 
blessed forever,’ he gravely tells us, though it would be an in- 
sult to suppose him ignorant that a good portion of the chris- 
tian scholars in the world, maiatain that St Paul’s words declare 
no such thing. In the view of Mr Robinson, it is, therefore, 
wicked, nay, damnable,* not to believe that Christ is, at one 
and the same time, infinitely God’s inferior and his omnipotent 
equal. It is a ‘mystery’ indeed ; but then the world abounds 
in mysteries, and it is no wonder, we suppose, that a revelation 
intended for the world’s reception, should so far adapt itself to 
the world’s nature, as to have its mysteries too. But the dif- 
ferences between the mysteries there are in the operations of na- 
ture, and those Trinitarians say we must believe in or suffer, are, 
as usual, passed over in silence, and, we doubt not, many an 
honest hearer of Mr Robinson thought there was no difference 
at all, and left his church with admiration of the preacher’s 
power, and with redoubled faith inthe tissue of contradictions 
that were there so clearly stated, and so completely reconciled. 
We have neithertime nor disposition to follow our author 


* <If the view which has been now exbibited of the person of Christ be 
scriptural, a denial of it, must be a virtual denial of Christianity. It is not 
one of those theological speculations which we may either receive or re- 
ject, without forfeiting our claim to the character of Christians, or jeop- 
ardising our immortal interests.’ Sermon, p. 26. 
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through his proofs of the positions we have mentioned, or of 
others he maintains in his Sermon. Besides, the industry and 
acuteness of Mr Sullivan have prepared him work enough. 

The Remarks consist principally of Unitarian interpretations 
of the several texts adduced by Mr Robinson in support of his 
doctrine, with occasional discussions on metaphysical grounds of 
the points at issue, and such expositions of Unitarian views as 
were called for by the occasion. Though the author modestly 
‘makes no claim to originality,’ we think his pages often and 
strikingly manifest his right to the praise of it. Indeed there is 


in his performance so much that is valuable and able, that we , 


cannot but regret his materials are not better digested, and the 
style and typographical execution of his work do not show 
more marks of care. Had these things been attended to, the 
Remarks would have been one of the best scriptural examina- 
tions of the subject to which they relate, which could be recom- 
mended for popular use. ‘There are minute points of criticism, 
to be sure, on which we should not agree with Mr Sullivan, but 
on the whole we have read his pages with great satisfaction. 
On the different characters of the scriptural proofs of 'Trinita- 
rians and Unitarians, he writes as follows. 


‘The fact that the texts above, and others, which Trinitarian writers re - 
ly upon, admit of various interpretations, not only shows that there is a 
deficiency of plain Trinitarian proof-texts, but also manifests a general 
and characteristic difference between the Unitarian and Trinitarian modes of 
reasoning from thescriptures Unitarians produce plain Unitarian texts— 
such as ‘‘to us there is one God, the Father ’’—“ this is eternal life, that 
they might know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast 
sent :’"—and adopt their plain and obvious meaning. Such texts, those on 
which they place their principal reliance, have never been questioned : 
with regard to them, there is no variation of Manuscripts, no opposition of 
versions, no charge nor pretence of alteration from the original, by interpo- 
lation or corruption either intentional or accidental. In opposition to these 
clear texts, no texts containing in terms the doctrines of the Trinity, the 
personality of the Spirit, and its equality with the Father and Son, and the 
unity of the three, ever have been, or can be produced. There zs a text 
which says, “to us there is but one God, the Father:’ There is no one 
which states that there is one God, the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and 
that these three are one God. This doctrine, in these terms, 1s a doctrine 
of inference. The Unitarian proof-texts agree with the general tenor of 
Scripture—the natural sense which it bears. The Trinitarian inference 
does not. In order to make it accord with the plain sense of Scripture, it 
is necessary to resort to the supposition of “the union of the divine and 
human natures in Christ,” or to the inference of a“ mystery ” in “ the na- 
ture of the Divine Unity.” Does not this characteristic difference, between 
thetwo modes of reasoning in this controversy, afford a presumption in 
favor of the greater correctness of that faith, which maintains the simple 
Unity of God °’ p. 45. 

We wish we had room for the author’s remarks on the Per- 
sonality and Influences of the Holv Spirit. on the Double Na- 
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ture of Christ, and others which are written with equal ability. 
But we must content ourselves for the present with thanking 
Mr Sullivan for the aid he has brought to our common cause, and 
recommending our readers to avail themselves of the light which 
his familiarity with the scriptures has enabled him to shed 
upon many a dark passage of their bibles. 
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Unitarian Chapels in England, Wales, and Scotland. (Con- 
tinued from p. 441.) 


ENGLAND. LANCASHIRE, continued. 


Mosley Street, Manchester. Built for the purpose of main- 
taining Unitarian worship. A Liturgy, accommodated to the 
doctrines of Unitarianism, is used in this place in the forenoon. 
Mr Hawkes, who died a few years since, was the first minister 
of this chapel. He was the author of two volumes of posthu- 
mous sermons, edited by Rev. W. Shepherd. He is succeeded 
by Mr Taylor, from York Academy. 

Monton, near Eules. Orig. Trin. After the death of Mr 
Aldred in 1729, who was an intimate friend of Matthew Henry, 
Mr Chorley became minister at Monton. He is supposed to 
have adopted the Arian scheme. Mr Fermer followed Mr 
Chorley, and afterwards removed from this place about 1779. 
Mr R. Smethurst is the present minister. "The endowments are 
about 80/. per annum and the congregation is small. 

Oldham. The Unitarian chapel in this place was built a few 
years since, by the subscriptions of Unitarians. No minister 
has been settled here, but occasional supplies come to preach to 
a small number of people. The preacher and the whole of his con- 
gregation have been seen conducting their worship all in one pew. 

Ormskirk. Orig. ‘Trin. 

Padiham, near Burnley. A chapel has been built here for 
the use of a congregation raised by the preaching of the Unita- 
rian Methodists. It was opened for public worship in 1823. 

Park Lane, near Wigan. This place was built by Trinitari- 
ans at the commencement of the last century. It continued 
Calvinistic until about the middle of the century, when it was 
served by Mr Kirkpatrick, and afterwards by Mr Braodbent, 
hoth of whom were Unitarians. Mr Thomas Smith, who had 
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been preacher amongst the Wesleyan Methodists, removed from 
Stand to this place, about the year 1811. The endowments on 
this chapel are about 100/. a year. One of the tenants refuses 
to pay his rent, assigning as his reason, that the estate was not 
left for the benefit of Unitarians, but Trinitarian Dissenters. 

Platt, near Manchester. The present chapel is built on the 
site of an old one, which was erected about the year 1700 for 
Mr Finch, an eminent ‘Trinitarian divine, who had been ejected 
from two places. Mr John Whitaker succeeded Mr Finch in 
the ministry at this chapel. The ministers who have preached 
here since Mr Whitaker’s death, are Messrs Haughton, Mean- 
fey, Checkley, and Whitelegg the present minister ; most or all of 
whom have profe »ssed Unitarianism. 

Prescott. ‘This chapel is not of so early a date as some in 
this county, but is of Trinitarian origin. ‘The present minister 
is Mr W. T. Proctor. 

Preston. The present chapel was built about the year 1718, 
but it is probable there was a place for preaching in this town 
prior to the chapel now standing. Mr John Turner was minister 
at Walton and Preston, in 1714. He was succeeded by Mr Pol- 
kington, who continued to preach at both chapels. The endow- 
ment is about 60/. per annum, and arises partly from the rents of 
Walton Chapel, which is now converted inte dwelling houses. 
W. M. Walker was for a short time minister at the chapel in 
Preston, but on account of his preaching Trinitarian doctrines, 
was required to resign his office. ‘T'liis he did, and his friends 
built for him the independent Chapel in Grimshaw Street. The 
Unitarian minister at Preston is partly supported by the bounty 
of Lady Hewley’s trustees, partly by the rents of Walton Chap- 
el, let as cottages, and partly by a small congregation. 

Rawtonstall, in Rossindale. The trust deed of this chapel 
bears date May 17, 1750, and is very explicit in its requisi- 
tion of Trinitarian belief from the minister. Mr John Ingham 
now occupies the place, and has been here above forty years. 
When he came hither, he professed to be of orthodox sentiments, 
so called, but about seven years since he acknowledged him- 
self to be a Unitarian. 

Risley, near Warrington. Orig. Trin. 

Rivington. Mr. Samuel Newton was the person ejected from 
the episcopal chapel here ; but consenting to read some of the 
prayers, was permitted to preach after Bartholomew day. Mr 
Walker, ejected from Newton Heath Chapel, succeeded him in 

ministering the gospel to this people. He is supposed to have 
been the first minister of the dissenting chapel at Rivington. 
When the conventicle act was in force, the good people at Riv- 
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ington frequently assembled to worship God according to the 
dictates of their consciences in the open air, at a place called 
Winter Hill. Seats were cut out of the side of the hill, still 
visible, so as to form an amphitheatre, in the centre of which 
was a stone pulpit. Between eighty and ninety years ago, when 
Arian sentiments were introduced into this place, two of the 
congregation were so distressed, that they agreed to call a child 
of theirs, born at this time, Ichabod, because they considered 
the glory wasdeparted. Some persons, now living, knew others, 
who in their youth had been publicly taught the Assembly's 
Catechism in the chapel. 

Rochdale. Blackwater Street Chapel. Mr Robert Bath, 
vicar of this parish, united with the second classes of ministers 
who met at Bury, for the purpose of ordaining preachers, and 
managing the ecclesiastical affairs of this district. When eject- 
ed from the church, he continued to preach in a private house 
to crowded audiences of his old hearers till 1674. After his 
death, the people were occasionally visited by Mr Pendlebury, 
and different nonconformist ministers. Mr Joseph Dawson was 
minister here in 1706, and died in 1739. The present chapel 
was built during his ministry, so that there must have been a 
place of worship prior to this building. The founders of 
this edifice were many of them persons in humble life, and con- 
tributed manually as well as with their money ,towards the present 
building. Mr Richard Scholfield was minister here a short 
time. He died in 1740. Mr Owen was his successor, who was 
aman possessing the talent of wit and sarcasm to a very great de- 
gree, by which he defended himself and his fellow dissenters 
from the attacks of the high church party of those days. His 
religious sentiments corresponded: with the doctrines of Arians. 
Hopkins, M. D. was probably the immediate successor 
of Mr Owen. Mr Hassall was minister at this place a few years, 
and was followed in 1779, by Mr Thomas Threlkeld, who was 
distinguished for the strength of his memory, and his acquaintance 
with the learned languages. He died here in 1806. Mr Marshall, 
and Mr Richard Ashley, now at Halifax, were here a few years. 
The present minister, Mr G. W. Elliott, came to Rochdale in 1815. 

Rochdale. Unitarian Methodist Chapel. This place was 
built in 1813, and is supplied chiefly by local preachers. 

Salford. A Unitarian place of worship was opened here Dec. 
25, 1824. The congregation has been raised chiefly by the, 
services of local preachers. Mr Beord, from Manchester Col- 
lege, York, has become the minister at this chapel. 

Stand, near Manchester. Orig. Trin. The founders of the 
dissenting cause at this place were mostly, it is supposed, the 
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old hearers of Mr Pyke, who was ejected in 1662 from Rad- 
cliffe church in this neighbourhood. Many of the nonconform- 
ist ministers, who resorted to Manchester as a place of refuge, 
it not being a corporation town, supplied the neighbouring vil- 
lages as they had opportunity, and Stand enjoyed that privilege 
among the rest. ‘Tradition affirms that the first preaching place 
here was a barn in Higher Lane. ‘The congregation thus col- 
lected, chose Mr Robert Eaton for their first minister, and built 
a more convenient place of worship in 1695. ‘The chapel was 
rebuilt on the site of the old one in 1818. A line of Mr Eaton’s 
successors passed through the usual variation of opinions, through 
which free inquiry and the opening views of the age conducted 
them, until Mr Aubrey, by preaching Socinian doctrines, caused 
some of the people to withdraw and to build the Independent 
Chapel in Stand Lane in 1792. He removed to Gloucester in 
1795. He was succeeded by Mr Thomas Smith, who removed 
to Park Lane in 1811. The present minister is Mr Arthur 
Dean from Manchester College, York. ‘The chapel is endow- 
ed, but part of the endowments are of Unitarian origin. There 
is also an endowed school in the chapel yard, of which Mr 
Dean is the master. 

Todmorden. A chapel was opened here in Whitsunday Week, 
1824, in connexion with the Unitarian Methodists, and is princi- 
pally supplied by the same lay preachers as Rochdale. 

Toxteth Park, near Liverpool. This place may boast of as 
great antiquity of dissent from episcopacy as any in Lancashire. 
Some of the early provincial meetings of the Presbyterians are 
said to have been held here. ‘The ministers preceding Mr An- 
derson, who now occupies the pulpit of the dissenting chapel 
here, and who bas been nearly fifty years at this place, have all 
been reported Trinitarians. Mr Anderson came with a similar 
reputation, but in the course of his long life, has felt compelled 
to alter his sentiments. The congregation at present is small. 

‘Tunley. See Wigan. 

Walmsley, near Bolton. Mr Michael Briscoe of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, was ejected from the chapel here under the estab- 
lishment. The people, who founded the dissenting chapel 
at this place, were congregational in their views of charch 
government. Mr Briscoe removed to loxteth Park and died 
in 1685, aged 96. He was succeeded at Walmsley by Mr 
Thomas Key. Whena Unitarian minister was introduced into 
the dissenting chapel at Walmsley, and had made a confession 
of his faith, it is said*that the neighbouring ministers who had 
assembled to assist at his ordination, withdrew and refused to 
take any part in the service. —The endowment belonging to this 
chapel is about £30 per ann. besides a house for the minister. 
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Walton, near Preston. Orig. Trin. It is now converted into 
cottages, and the rents are paid to the minister at Preston. See 
Preston. 

Warrington. Mr Robert Yates, an able orthodox divine, was 
ejected from the parish church of this town. In 1672, he took 
out a license and preached publicly to many of his former hear- 
ers. He died in 1678, and was succeeded by his son Mr Sam- 
uel Yates. Matthew Henry, when minister at Chester, fre- 
quently visited and preached at Warrington. Other Trinitarian 
ministers succeeded. About sixty years ago, a Mr Seddon 
was minister here, who was reputed to have been an Arian. 
He was followed by Dr Enfield, whose Socinian doctrines caused 
some of his hearers to leave him and build the Independent place 
of worship called Stepney Chapel. After Dr Enfield, Mr Benley 
of Cockey Moor, preached here about two years, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr Broadbent, who was minister of this place upwards 
of twenty years. Since his death, Mr Hutton was here a short 
time. Mr Dimmock is the present minister. The latter minis- 
ters have all preached Unitarian doctrines. The old place of 
worship was considerably smaller than the present chapel. 

Wigan. This place and Tunley have been supplied alter- 
nately for near thirty years past by Mr Dinwiddie, a native of 
Scotland. Both places were built by Trinitarians. 

The Unitarian Methodists had their origin amongst the fol- 
lowers of Mr Cooke, formerly a minister amongst the Wesleyan 
Methodists, but who was expelled from that connexion in the 
year 1806. His friends built for him an excellent chapel at 
Rochdale, which has since been sold to the Independents. 
After Mr Cooke’s death, many of his hearers having embraced 
Unitarian Sentiments, formed themselves into a distinct society, 
retaining a part of the plans common to the Wesleyans, but differ- 
ing very far from them in doctrines. A yearly meeting of the 
brethren is held at some appointed place, in imitation of the 
Methodist conference, at which a plan is drawn up appointing 
the merenere to their different stations for the ensuing year. 
They have several licensed rooms in Lancashire, mostly in the 
neighbourhood of Rochdale and Manchester, besides the chapels 
noticed in the above list, in which they have Sunday Schools 
and preaching. These lay preachers, besides some assistance 
received from Lady Hewley’s trustees, are encouraged by the 
voluntary subscriptions of some of their wealthy friends in the 
county. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 
Hinckley. Orig. Trin. The congregation small. 
Leicester. Orig. ‘Trin. 
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Loughborough and Mount Sonell. Both originally Trinitarian, 
but now united under one minister. 


LINCOLNSHIRE 

Boston. Built by the Unitarians. 

Kerkstead. Orig. Trin. At present there is neither minister 
nor congregation. ‘The property kas been for some years under 
litigation. ‘The endowment is large. 


Lincoln. Orig. Trin. 


MIDDLESEX. 

Brentford. Orig. Trin. 

Hackney. Built by the Unitarians. Rev. Robert Aspland 
is the present minister. 

Hampstead. Orig. Trin. Endowed. 

Newington Green. Orig. Trin. 


LONDON. 

Essex Street, Strand. Built for the late Rev. T. Lindsey, 
now occupied by Rev T. Belsham. 

Jewin Street. ‘This place was built about twenty years ago. 
The congregation removed from an old meetinghouse in the 
Old Jewry ; it was originally Trinitarian. 

Monkwell Street. Orig. Trin. The first minister was the 
Rev. T. Doolittle, ejected in 1662. 

Somers Town. Built by the Unitarians. 

South Place, Finsbury Square. Built by Unitarians. Min- 
ister, Rev. W. J. Fox. 

Stamford Street, Blackfriars Road. Recently built by two 
congregations who before met in chapels erected for the ortho- 
dox. The proceeds of those chapels were applied towards the 
expense of the new building. 

Worship Street. Built about 1780 by four General Baptist 
congregations. 

York Street. Lately taken by Unitarians. 


NORFOLK. 


Diss. Built by the Unitarians. 

Filby and Hapton. Both originally Trinitarian. 

Lynn. Built by the Unitarians. 

Norwich. Orig. Trin. Rebuilt in 1756, for Dr Talyor and 
his congregation. 

Yarmouth. Orig. Trin. (To be concluded in our next.) 


Unitarianism in New-York.—[An intelligent correspondent at 
New-York has, at our request, furnished the following interesting 
particulars of the history of Unitarianism in that city.] 
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Some account of the dedication of a second Unitarian church 
in the city of New-York, cannot but be acceptable to the read- 
ers of the Examiner. But in order to make the importance of 
this event better understood, it may be well briefly to trace the 
history of Unitarianism in this city. 

Only a few years have passed since the very name of Unita- 
rian was scarcely known among us. The number of those who 
professed Unitarian sentiments, was limited to about half a dozen 
persons who had acquired these views in another quarter of 
our country. If the ‘Socinian’ was sometimes denounced 
from the pulpit, with a holy abhorrence, ‘as denying the Lord 
that bought him—and making the blood of the atonement an 
unholy thing ’—-the ‘Socinian’ was as little thought of or 
known as ap existing sect, as would have been the Pelagian or 
the Donatist. In short, nothing could exceed the ignorance and 
bigotry that commonly prevailed in regard to the character and 
doctrines of Unitarianism. 

In the year 1819, a year which will form an epoch in the his- 
tory of Unitarianism in America, the Rev. Mr Channing, on his 
journey to Baltimore to assist in the ordination of Mr Sparks, 
passed a Sunday in New-York, and preached to about thirty 
persons at the house where he lodged. A very large propor- 
tion of his hearers were orthodox, and his sermon was not doc- 
trinal. It was a serious exposition of the dangers and temptations 
to which the dwellers in a large city are peculiarly exposed, and 
it left a favorable impression on the minds of his audience.— 
This was probably the first sermon delivered in New York by 
a Unitarian preacher, and may be considered as the germ of 
liberal views in this city. 

Mr Channing was invited by a few friends to preach again on 
his return from Baltimore. In the expectation that a larger au- 
dience might be attracted, application was made to the Trustees 
of the Medicai College for the use of their Hall. It was 
granted, but not without a spirited opposition on the part of some 
of the medical professors; and any subsequent application for 
the same purpose was prevented, by an intimation that it would 
probably prove unsuccessful, and would, at all events, be embar- 
rassing to the personal friends of the applicants at the board. 

This first public worship in this city of the One God in one 
person, was on the 16th May, 1819. ‘The services were con- 
ducted by the Rev. Messrs Channing and Palfrey, and both 
morning and evening were attended by a crowded congregation 
of a highly respectable character. In the evening particularly, 
the hall was overflowing at a very early hour. 

So great an interest appeared to have been excited in the 
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public mind by the services of that day, that it was determined 
by the little band of Unitarians, to take measures to procure a 
suitable place for social religious worship. Their views, at first, 
did not extend beyond the means of availing themselves of those 
occasional opportunities for Unitarian worship, which circum. 
stances might offer, and which, since the establishment of the 
church at Baltimore, might now be expected more frequently 
to occur. ‘The Presbyterian clergy of New York, in their visits 
to Boston, were then, and in former times, in the practice of 
preaching in the pulpits of their heretical brethren ; but since 
the controversy which had opened the eyes of the people to the 
real state of religious sentiments in the capital of New England, 
there was no reciprocation of this courtesy. The pulpits in 
New York were religiously shut to the ‘ Socinian,’ and those 
who would hear Unitarian preaching in that city must provide a 
place of their own. ‘The meeting convened to consult on mea- 
sures for this object, consisted of but eight persons, all young men, 
but little known, and of little influence or property. They had 
something of that character of enterprise, however, which still 
distinguishes their father-land, and a zeal for truth no less com- 
mendable ; and, nothing daunted by paucity of numbers or re- 
sources, they resolved to call another meeting forthwith by a 
public notice. The advertisement on this eccasion has been 
preserved, as having an interest in the récollections of ‘ this 
day of small things, and as exhibiting a degree of prudent cau- 
tion which harmonizes with the spirit that influenced the whole 
proceeding. It was in these words; ‘ All persons friendly to the 
establishment of an Independent Church in this City, upon the 
principles illustrated in the exercises of the last Lord’s day at 
the Hall of the Medical College in Barclay Street, are request- 
ed to meet at the dwelling house, No. on Thursday eve- 
ning.’ 

This meeting called together fourteen persons; but ‘ not many 
. tich, not many. mighty were there.’.—At this meeting a Com- 
mittee was appointed to ascertain if any place suitable for pub- 
lic worship could be obtained, and if not, to report an esti- 
mate and plans for building one. In pursuance of these mea- 
sures, 2 large room was hired in Broadway, at the corner of 
Reed Street ; and here, from June, 1819, to January, 1821, with 
few intervals, religious services were performed by the ordained 
clergy of Boston and its vicinity. There were probably never 
heard in any place in the same period of time, so many sermons 
of equal excellence as were heard in this chapel. Yet few were 
permanently gathered to the congregation that worshipped there, 
and it perhaps would scarcely have held together much longer, 
but for the apparently bold resolution to build a church. 
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We have neither time nor room to enter into the difficulties and 
trials encountered by the few who undertook the responsibiiity 
of this enterprise. If there were at first those who opposed 
what appeared to them so rash a measure, there are none who 
do not now hail its success. ‘The corner stone of the church in 
Chamber Street was laid on the 29th of April, 1820, with appro- 
priate religious services by the Rev. Henry Ware Jr., and was 
dedicated by the Rev. Edward Everett, on the 20th of January, 
1821. If all the bright and glorious anticipations formed on 
that occasion, have not been fully realized, we yet trust, that in 
the great decisive day, 

‘It may before the world appear, 

‘ That thousands were born to glory here.’ 

From the time this house was_ opened for religious worship, 
the society has been gradually increasing. ‘Towards the close 
of the same year, they invited the Rev. William Ware to become 
their pastor, and he was ordained on the 18th of December, 
1821. Both before and since that period, they have been rude- 
ly opposed, but never discomfited. ‘They have resisted every 
attack with truly christian prudence and mildness, and gained 
strength and vigor with every attempt to overthrowthem. They 
have held on ‘the even tenor of their way,’ commanding re- 
spect for their opinions, where they could not inspire confidence, 
and refuting in their lives the calumny and reproach, which bigot- 
ry and intolerance would have fastened upon them. 

It was not till about four years after the consecration of the 
first church, that the want of another began to be felt. We are 
apt to consider the progress of truth slow ; but it is nevertheless 
sure ; and it has often found its way to the mind long before 
its effects became distinctly visible. Jf Unitarianism in New- 
York can boast of no great and sudden accessions to its numbers, 
it is the more secure of losing nothing of what it has gained. 
But who shall pretend to count the converts to its leading prin- 
ciples ? It is well known that there are many who are restrained 
by various considerations, more or less laudable, from openly join- 
ing the ranks of a small minority. But we may seek and record 
its triumph elsewhere. It has effectually rebuked that violence 
which broke forth in wrath and denunciation, even at the altar 
of God. It has set inquiry on foot, and where it has not pro- 
duced conviction, it has disarmed intolerance. The whole tone 
and temper of society here, has become softened by its influ- 
ences,and few are now found bold enough to disturb its harmony.* 


* The great changes whith are taking 5-9 among the Quakers, may 
be partly referred to that introduction of Unitarianism into the city of 
New-York, which we have attempted to describe ; but these changes are 
worthy of distinct consideration. 
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In the Autumn of 1825, the corner stone of the Second Con- 
gregational Unitarian Church was laid in Mercer Street, at 
the corner of Prince Street, about a mile distant from the first 
church. The ceremonies were performed by the Rev. William 
Ware. This building was begun by a few members of the 
society in Chamber street, who have proceeded with great 
economy and order to its completion.* 

This church was dedicated on Thursday, the 7th of December, 
the day appointed by the Executive of the State for a day of 
thanksgiving, and the anniversary occasion of laying the corner 
stone. At an early hour the house was thronged. ‘The ser- 
vices were introduced by an original hymn from the pen of Bry- 
ant. ‘The consecrating prayer was by the Rev. Wm. Ware ; 
the concluding prayer by the Rev. Mr Walker of Charlestown ; 
the sermon by the Rev. Dr Channing. All the services of the 
day were highly satisfactory. Of the sermon it is difficult to 
speak in measured terms of approbation. It has been pronoun- 
ced the noblest production of the very pure and original mind 
which composed it, and was delivered with an effect which will 
never be forgotten by those who heard it. It occupied an hour 
and a quarter, and it was regretted that the failure of the 
preacher's strength, compelled him to omit some interesting 
topics of illustration. 

It may be thought a too sanguine expectation, but it can 
hardly be doubted, by those who are best informed of the state 
of religious feeling in the city of New-York, that nothing is 
wanting but a preacher of talents and fervency to gather, almost 
immediately, a full congregation in the Second Unitarian Church. 
The few members of the first church, who will be drawn to the 
second by the greater convenience of local situation, will have their 
places soon occupied, while they will carry with them the order 
and system which they have learned in the regulation of the 
church they leave. They will serve to harmonize the two so- 
cieties, which, it is hoped, will act with a combined impulse for 


* It is 80 feet long and 63 feet wide, of the Doric order, with a receding 
portico or vestibule. Four large columns in front support a pediment, 
which, with the wings, is surmounted by a broad tower, extending the 
whole width of the front. The entablature is without blocks or triglyphs, 
the design having been taken in part from the Choragic monument of 
Thrasyllus at Athens. The walls and columns are of brick covered with 
cement in imitation of marble. The pedestals and steps are of granite. 
The interior is beautifully arranged ; the principal floor containing one 
hundred and thirtytwo, and the gallery or organ loft, twentyfour pews. 
The pulpit is of a pedestal form, with a pedestal and balustrade on each 
side. The whole is correct in proportion, chaste and neat in design and 
execution. 
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the common good and the advancement of the common cause 
of christian truth and christian righteousness. 


Installation at Groton. Rev. Charles Robinson, late of East- 
port, in Maine, was on the Ist of November, installed as the 
pastor of the first parish inGroton. The services were perform- 
ed by Rev. Mr Field, of Weston, who offered the Introductory 
Prayer and read portions of the Scriptures; Rev. Mr Walker, 
of Charlestown, who preached the Sermon ; Rev. Dr Kirkland, 
who made the Installing Prayer ; Rev. Dr Thayer, of Lancaster, 
who gave the Charge ; Rev. Mr Barrett, of Boston, who pre- 
sented the Right Hand of Fellowship ; Rev. Mr Ware, of Bos- 
ton, who Addressed the Church and Society; and Rev. Mr 
Bascom, of Ashby, who offered the Concluding Prayer. Mr 
Walker’s text was Isa. Ixv. 5; ‘ Which say, Stand by thyself, 
come not near to me; for lI am holier than thou.’ The ex- 
clusive system, as he called it, was accordingly the subject of 
his sermon, aud he spoke of its origin, traced its history, ex- 
amined the grounds on which it is defended, noticed the pleas 
respecting fundamentals, conscience, concern for souls, &c, 
showed the injustice of the whole scheme, and remarked that 
its operation left us little cause to congratulate ourselves, that 
we have no civil penalties to incur in consequence of our reli- 
gious belief. We are not sure we are exactly correct in this 
abstract ; but we know that the sermon was marked with the 
usual characteristics of Mr Walker’s discourses, clearness, di- 
rectness, and power. 


Congregational Society in Purchase Street. On the 8th of 
November, Mr George Ripley was ordained as the pastor of 
this church and society. The services were uncommonly sol- 
emn and impressive. Rev. Mr Young offered an Introductory 
Prayer, and read appropriate Selections from the Scriptures. 
Rev. Dr Kirkland preached a Sermon from 1 Thess. ii. 4 ; ‘ But 
as we are alluwed of God to be put in trust withthe Gospel, 
even so we speak, not as pleasing men, but God, which trieth 
our hearts.’ After reconciling the apparent inconsistency between 
these words of St Paul and those he used to the Corinthians,— 
‘T please all men in all things,’—by showing that what by his text 
is in terms excluded, is in fact only postponed, as if the Apostle 
had said, that in speaking, the teacher of the Gospel should have 
a supreme reference to pleasing God, and is only to please men 
when it may be done without displeasing Him,—the preacher 
spoke of the office and- duties of a christian minister with refer- 
ence tothisrule. He described the character he ought to pos- 
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sess, what he should speak, and how he should speak it. Such 
were the general divisions of the sermon. Each topic was un- 
folded and enforced with great power and felicity of expression. 
The Ordaining Prayer was next offered by Rev. Dr Lowell, a 
Charge given by Rev. Dr Ware, the Right Hand of Fellowship 
by Rev. Mr Gannett, of Boston, and a Concluding Prayer 
offered by Rev. Mr Ripley of Waltham. A church had been 
previously organized according to Congregational custom, and 
we are happy in being able to state that a respectable and con- 
stantly increasing congregation has been gathered by Mr Rip- 
ley’s ministrations. ‘he success ef this establishment, has, we 
believe, exceeded the expectations of its original projectors. 


Society for the Promotion of Christianity in India. On Sunday 
evening, November 12th, a meeting of the subscribers to a fund 
for the promotion of Christianity in India, was held at the Vestry 
in Berry Street. A committee, previously appointed to confer 
with the ‘ Society for obtaining Information respecting the State 
of Religion in India,’ reported that a union of the subscribers to 
the fund with that society was practicable and expedient, and 
presented the draught of a Constitution for a new society to be 
formed by this union, which, with some modification, was adopt- 
ed. The designation of the new Society stands at the head of this 
notice. By the Constitution, the yearly payment of two dollars 
constitutes any person a member ; the third Thursday of No- 
vember is appointed for the day of annual meetings, at which a 
President, Vice-President, ‘Treasurer, Corresponding Secretary, 
Recording Secretary, and two Auditors are to be chosen and 
constituted an Executive Committee ; the duties of these offi- 
cers are defined ; the Commitee are to have the disposal of all 
the Society’s money, it being provided that no part of the sum 
already subscribed, nor any increase of that sum, by future do- 
nations, shall be sent out of the country, but by a vote of the 
Society. ‘The Constitution, on due notice given to the members 
of any proposed alteration, may be changed at any time by a 
vote of two thirds. The officers for the ensuing year are— 

Rev. Henry Ware, DD. President—Hon. Peter O. Thatcher, 
Vice-President—Mr George A. Sampson, Treasurer—Rey. 
Joseph Tuckerman, D. D., Corresponding Secretary—Mr Joshua 
P. Blanchard, Recording Secretary—George Bond, Esq. and 
Robert Waterston, Esq., Auditors. 

The objects of this Society we have often presented to the 
public. We know not how we can now better show their im- 
portance and the urgent call there is for the cooperation of 
Unitarians in effecting them, than by publishing the letter from 
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Mr Adam to the Secretary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, which has also appeared in the Christian Register. 


_ Letter from Mr Adam, on Unitarianism in India. <‘ It was with 
sincere pleasure that I received your letter of the 25th Feb. last, 
by the Pagoda, together with the Tracts of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. The set for Rammohun Roy, has been de- 
livered to him in your name ; and he has been so much gratifi- 
ed by the perusal of the One Hundred Arguments for the Unita- 
rian Faith, that he has caused an edition to be printed at his 
own press, for distribution in Calcutta. 

‘I congratulate you and myself on the formation of the As- 
sociation, and from its labors I anticipate the happiest effects in 
the increased zeal and effectiveness of the denomination both at 
home and abroad. | trust the day is not far distant when we 
shall have a British Indian Unitarian Association, not only an 
association, so named—but, whether so named or not, one hav- 
ing direct relations with avowed and zealous supporters of Uni- 
tarianism at the three Presidencies of British India. O! what a 
wide door is open here for Unitarians if they would only enter 
and take possession! I tremble lest they bring on themselves 
the guilt of neglecting to communicate, according to their ability, 
the knowledge of the pure and unadulterated gospel of Christ 
to the numerous inhabitants of this vast continent. With the 
strictest adherence to truth, I can say, that the minds of many, 
both Europeans and Natives, are prepared to receive the doc- 
trines of Unitarian Christianity ; if they are not actually re- 
ceived and embraced, it will only be because means are not used 
for that purpose, and because those who are willing and anxious 
to use them, have them not to use. But it is not with reference 
to India alone, extensive and important as that field is, that we 
here might be useful in preparing the way of the gospel. Cey- 
lon to the south, now wholly under a christian government, and 
having a numerous christian population, with a Native popula- 
tion freed from the shackles of cast—the Cape of Good Hope 
to the west, with a population growing in numbers and importance, 
amongst whom the seeds of Unitarianism have already been par- 
tially sown, although I fear they have not taken root—and New 
South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land to the east, settlements 
rapidly growing in population, intelligence, and wealth, in com- 
mercial importance and in liberal institutions, all of these stretch 
out their hands to us and we tothem. Constant opportunities 
of communication occur, and if a permanent Unitarian Mission 
could be established in Calcutta, from it the word of God 
might be made to sound forth to them all.’ 
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Ordination at Walpole. On the 15th of November, Mr J. P. 
B. Storer was ordained as pastor of the Congregational Church 
and Seciety in Walpole, from the care of which the age and in- 
firmities of Rev. Mr Morey have obliged him to retire. Rev. 
Mr Dewey, of New-Bedford, offered an Introductory Prayer, 
and read portions of the Scriptures. A Sermon was delivered 
by Dr Nichols, of Portland, from 1 Cor. ii. 1, 2; * And I, 
brethren, when I came to you, came not with excellency of 
speech, or of wisdom, declaring unto you the testimony of God ; 
for | determined not to know any thing among you, save Jesus 
Christ and him crucified.’ We did not hear this sermon, which 
is universally said to have been an admirable one, and must 
therefore refer our readers to the Christian Register, for No- 
vember 18th, in which will be found an abstract of it, which we 
regret we have not room to copy. The Ordaining Prayer was 
offered by Rev. Dr Harris, of Dorchester ; the Charge given 
by Rev. Dr Lowell; the Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. 
Mr Huntoon, of Canton ; and the Concluding Prayer by Rev. 
Mr White of Dedham. The orthodox, however, not willing te 
leave the work of this part of the vineyard to Unitarians alone, 
organised in the towna church of their own, we believe, at 
about the time of this ordination. 


Church in Higginson Square, Salem. This building, erected 
onthe very spot on which the first Congregational church in 
America was accustomed to assemble for the worship of God, 
was, on Thursday November 18th, dedicated to its purposes. 
The Introductory Prayer and Selections from the Scriptures 
were by Rev. Mr Brazer,ofSalem. The Dedicatory Prayer was 
offered by Rev. Dr Prince, the senior, the Sermon delivered 
by Rev. Mr Upham, the junior pastor of the Society; and the 
Concluding Prayer offered by Rev. Dr Flint, of Salem. The 
text of the Sermon was, Ezra, v. 11. ‘ We are the servants of 
the God of heaven and earth, and build the house which was 
builded many years ago.’ The house was dedicated, said Mr 
Upham, tothe one God of heaven and of earth, the God of 
Abraham and of Israel, the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; to the ends for which the christian revelation was given ; 
to the memory and principles of our forefathers; and to the 
advancement ofthe reformation. Each of these topics, especially 
each of the two last, was enlarged upon, and offered the preach- 
er frequent opportunities, of which he ably availed himself, to 
illustrate his subject from the history of the early days of New- 
England and of the reformation, the main principles of which 
were stated ; principles to which we shall fail to be true, if. we 
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rest in the results to which the reformers came, instead of 
making the principles, which led them to those results, our guides 
to a still further reformation. 


Massachusetts Peace Society. ‘The anniversary meeting of this 
Society was held, as heretofore, on Christmas evening. After 
the usual reports were read in the Vestry, the Society listened 
inthe Old South Church to an able address from tie Hon. T. 
Fuller, of Cambridge, in which the objects of the association 
were stated and vindicated from the charge of being visionary 
or romantic. 


South’s Sermons. We are pleased to see Proposals issued at 
Cambridge, for publishing ‘ A Selection from the Discourses of 
Robert South, D. D.’? We think a volume judiciously selected 
from the eleven which his discourses compose, would be one of 
the most valuable in our language. A large portion of them are 
embittered with unworthy political animosities, which in sermons 
are particularly revolting. But the purely ethical and practical 
parts of South’s works are of the very highest order of excel- 
lence. 


Sunday Evening Lectures. For the months of January, Feb- 
ruary, and March, two or more of the Unitarian Churches of 
Boston, are to be open on Sunday evenings forthe purpose of 
giving a course of religious lectures. The services will be by 
Unitarian clergymen of Boston and its vicinity, and we trust 
they will be the means of much good. 
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To perpetuate the meritorious actions of public men, is not only a trib- 
ute due to their memory, but an act of justice to that public which they have 
faithfully served. Their actions, too, are usually of that imposing character 
which affords to the biographer an increased motive to record them. Yet 
when we reflect how few, in comparison, can ever have an opportunity to 
imitate their virtues, whilst from those which have been exhibited in pri- 
vate life, all may in some degree profit, we shali perhaps find a sufficient 
inducement to preserve a mémorial of such as have exerted an influence, 
though less seen, not less happy, or less extensive in its effects ; especially 
when that influence is the consequence of principles, immutable in their 
nature, and universal in their application. 

Tuomas Arnotp, Esquire, who died at his country residence, near Prov- 
idence, on the 8th of November last, in the 75th year of his age, was in 
our estimation an instance worthy of such notice. Possessing by nature, a 

owerful and discriminating mind, he avowed in early life his conviction 
of the truth of those fundamental principles, the freedom of the will, the 
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rights of conscience and of civil and religious liberty. These were not 
with him subjects of mere speculation, or to be acted upon only when 
national or individual convenience may permit, but inviolable principles 
by which the actions of men should at all times be influenced. 

With acquirements equal to those of most men, Mr Arnold was among 
the last to use them for display ; and, at the commencement, as throughout 
his life, he manifested an almost fastidious disregard to all factitious hon- 
ors. At the time for taking the first degree at the college of his- native 
state, with several of the best scholars of his class, whilst he fulfilled gs 
erste obligation to the institution, he refused the usual Diploma, al- 
eging as a reasun, that he preferred to rest his reputation on his mental 
acquirements, and fuiling in this, he would never produce a written certifi- 
cate of a good education. 

He indulged his predilection for the study of the law, and successfully 
commenced practice a short time previous to the Revolution. But when 
the excitement of that period introduced a test oath, to be administered 
to all practitioners at the bar, he abandoned the profession, because he 
could not conscientiously take it. In perfect accordance with the just 
principles which never ceased to influence him, the oppressed Africans 
ever found in Mr Arnold, a faithful and able advocate ; and whilst their 
rights and the abolition of the slave trade depended rather on the justice 
of the cause, than its popularity, he was for many years actively engaged 
in it, often laboring alone, or with but a few sincere coadjutors. But when 
the public feeling and the laws became such as to leave Jittle for individuals 
to perfom, he was satisfied to leave to others the honor of appearing as its 
public supporters. 

Mild and conciliatory in his feelings and manners, he was ever firm in 
the performance of his duty ; and when engaged in what he believed a 
om cause, no threats or difficulties could intimidate him. A striking il- 

ustration of this occurred at the period of public excitement already allud- 
ed to, when Mr Arnold became the advocate ofa few obscure farmers, in the 
settlement of whose accounts with a servant of the French government, the 
members of the General Assembly were attempting to interfere. He main- 
tained the supremacy of the laws and the trial = jury ; and, though threat- 
ened with imprisonment, dared to remind the sovereign body of the state, 
that they were usurping a power which did not belong to them, and refus- 
ed to obey its mandates. But having firmly withstood this impassioned 
excitement, and addressed his remonstrances to the calm reflection and 
good sense of that body, he had the satisfaction to find himself referred to 
the proper tribunal, and to gain his cause. 

Public stations to which the discrimination and respect of his fellow citi- 
zens would have called him, he invariably declined, though never disposed 
to undervalue their good opinion. For more than thirty years he was a 
merchant. But the same ames of conduct always governed him Hewith- 
stood, as far as he was able, every practice, which, though sanctioned by 
custom, was inconsistent with equity and justice ; and with a few con- 
scientious and honorable individuals, whilst yet they retained some influ- 
ence in the religious society of which they were members, strenuously ad - 
vocated and succeeded in obtaining a positive rule forbidding all, when 
under pecuniary. embarrassment, to favor any of their creditors to the pre- 
judice of others. For himself, when pressed by losses—and few men ever 
had more to encounter—instead of entering into more extended and doubt- 
ful adventures, in the hope of retrieving them, to the imminent hazard of 
the rights of those to whom he was indebted, a course too often pursued— 
Mr Arnold preferred to rely upon his own prudence and honorable exer- 
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tions, and had the happiness to retain a decent competency, on which to 
retire with a quiet conscience, as be became advanced in life. 

In charities, few men were more liberal. He rarely refused a demand 
on his time, his talents, or his purse, when required to assist the widow 
and orphan, or the helpless and uninformed. But of acts like these, it 
seems like sacrilege to speak, since he conscientiously observed the com- 
mand, ‘ Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth.’ 

The same principles of action, the same jealous care over the rights of 
the human mind, made him also the firm and judicious defender of re- 
ligions liberty. 

When he united himself to the denomination of Friends, he remained 
free from superstition, and was incapable of the exclusiveness of sectarian 
feelings. Fora long course of years, as far as a mind like his could be 
permitted to influence their councils, he was continually exerting that in- 
fluence in the sphere of his action Before the society became agitated 
by the present struggle for religious freedom, his patient spirit, his know- 
ledge of human nature, and the remarkable adaptation of his efforts to the 
ignorance and prejudices of other minds, enabled him, in some degree, to 
stand firm against superstitious encroachment, and he was chiefly instru- 
mental in obtaining what few amendments were made in their written 
laws. 

His gentle influence had always for its object the advancement of the 
great principles of truth and justice, the liberation and expansion of the 
human intellect. And though little was effected by it at the time, it has 
outlived the hour in which it was put forth, and Mr Arnold may justly 
be called one of the Reformers of the age. Unfettered by creeds, aad 
well qualified to disentangle and simptify doctrines, he was an advocate 
of Unitarian Christianity, and of the all-sufficiency of a conscientious 
walk in the presence of God. 

As the right of private judgment in the society of Friends became more 
and more infringed, and oppression was variously shaped to bind the 
spirit which was struggling for the privileges given by God to man, he 
occasionally stood forth in calm and emphatic remonstrance. In discus 
sions which betrayed a narrow-minded, sectarian policy, the shrewdness 
of his well timed observations was remarkable, and his keen but tempered 
wit made its way to the very seat of tyranny ;—a tyranny more the effect 
of ignorance and superstition than of guilt. But it was not often in his lat- 
ter days, that he took any part in the contest. He rather stood. as a pillar 
of religious freedom, in silent dignity, in calm forbearance, and in a pro- 
phetic conviction that these things must be so ‘ until conscience is set free 
and truth established.’ 

Yet amidst t.is retirement, he was not an indifferent spectator of the 
changes which were taking place around him. Impressed with the con- 
viction that no veil is so impenetrable as that woven by Bigotry and Super- 
stition, and no chains more insidiously imposed, and more difficult to sever, 
than those with which they propose to bind the conscience, he was not 
without apprehensions, that, even in our happy country, from a supine confi- 
dence in our free institutions, the artful or ignorant upholders of the suprem- 
acy of human creeds and dogmas, might find themselves enabled so to lord 
it over the consciences of their brethren, as to introduce sume modification 
of a union of church and state ; a union which the experience of other na- 
tions has shown to be fatal to the genuine spirit of christianity in the one, 
and, to say the least, nearly as injurious to that of liberty in the other. Mr 
Arnold considered that we are safe from such designs, only whilst the en- 
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lightened among us, with christian temper expose, and with christian firm- 
ness, resist them. 

Iu bis private and social character he was peculiarly interesting. The 
strength and cultivation of his mind and his ready sympathy with the 
feelings of others, made him the useful and familiar companion of young 
people, whilst his quick perception of the various forms of human infirm)- 
ty, enabled him to point a moral while contributing to the general amuse- 
ment. Without the formality of professed instruction, or even the ap- 
pearance of advising, he exerted a most beneficial influence over their 
minds, and they own its power as they ‘lrop the tear of affection on his 
grave. 

Mr Arnold was a mest affectionate husband, an unchanging friend. So 
variously intellectual was his conversation, so quickly could his mind 
seize the severa: parts of a subject and form a mature judgment, so dear 
was his suciety, that as a companion he had scarcely his equal. In the 
endearing character of a father, we are well aware he cannot be portray- 
ed. His peculiar adaptation of himself to his children, the interest he 
took in all their pursuits and in leading them to the developement of their 
own minds,—their own feelings of love and of reverence, uniting and pro- 
ducing the most delightful intimacy and filial confidence,—these, and 
more, are deeply felt in the hearts of his children, but can never be de- 
scribed. 

Notwithstanding the subject of this memoir was such as he is here de- 
lineated, his cup of life was not without its infusions of bitterness. That 
which once bore the name of friendship and affection has too often, by 
the strange processes of evil, been converted into hostility and injustice. 
But however these things may have borne down his mortal frame, his 
spirit reposed in itself—and, with a peace and serenity beyond the power 
of interruption, has returned to its Divine Original. 
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TO READERS. 


The present number is the last of our third volume. We can- 
not allow it to be closed without expressing our thanks for the 
liberal patronage which has been given to our work the past year. 
It has far exceeded our expectations, and we shall proceed in 
our labors animated with the belief that they are neither unac- 
ceptable nor in vain. We are. ready to confess, however, and 
we do it with joy, that our success is owing as much to the in- 
creased attention there is in the community to the cause it is 
our pride to advocate, as to the ability or entertainment exhibit- 
ed in our pages. 

But, although we have been favored beyond our hopes, the 
changes made at the commencement of this volume, forbade 
us to be sanguine, and we must still rely upon a continuance of 
past and an increase of future support to enable us to make our 
work what we wish it, or what it ought tobe. It now barely 
supports itself as now conducted. With greater resources, it 
shall have a greater value to our patrons. 




















Boston, August 1st, 1825. 
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Tue object of this work is to render accessible to the American 
public, the various and important information which is constantly 
communicated to the European world, through the transactions 
of their learned Societies, and their Scientific Journals. It is 
well known that nearly all the valuable discoveries in philosophy, 
of the present century, have been first made known through these 
publications. Their number has now, however, become so ex- 
tended, that access to them can be obtained by only a small pro- 
portion of readers. This is particularly the case in our own 
country, and a veil is thus drawn between us and the rapid pro- 
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gress which is daily making in discovery on the other side of the 
Atlantic. It is also to be considered that, as they have increased 
in number, their value has been somewhat diminished by the fre- 
quent admission of indifferent articles. 

It is intended in the work, the plan of which is now submitted 

to the public, to publish selections of such papers, or parts of 
papers, as are in themselves most valuable, or possess an interest 
from any relation they may have to the situation and prospects of 
the American people,—to make occasional abridgments of those 
whose length would preclude their admission entire,—and when- 
ever there may happen to be a variety of articles from different 
sources upon any particular subject, to present analytical views 
of them. This last method of communicating information, it is 
hoped, may be made especially useful; since it happens, that 
observations relating to the same subject are frequently made at 
nearly the same time, by several individuals in different parts of 
the world, all of which it would be impossible to publish, whilst 
yet an analytical view of the whole would be of great value. 

It may be added, that although the principal object will be the 
publication of selections from foreign works; yet, it is not in- 
tended that the pages of this Journal shall be closed against any 
original articles of merit which may be offered, particularly those 
relating to the history and progress of discovery in our own 
country ; and the communication of six pages of original matter 
shall entitle the author to a copy of the Journal for one year. 

The following plates are contained in the volumes already 
published, and their number will be increased as the increase of 
subscribers shall warrant. 

Sarcophagus of an Egyptian Mummy. 

Interior of the same. 

Mr Perkins’ new Steam Engine. 

Mr Dyar’s Improvements in Horology. 

Mr Barlow’s Magnetical Discoveries. 

Mr Hart’s method of forming various Curves. 


{> Communications to be addressed (post paid) to Dr Wes- 
ster, Cambridge; or Mr Daniet TreapweE t, Boston. 


Se eel 
The following notice is from the North American Review for July 1824. 


“Tne Boston Journnat oF Puitosopuy anp THE Arts, No. VI.— 
This number closes the first volume of the Boston Journal, 
which has continued for one year, and put the public in posses- 
sion of a large mass of most valuable information on various 
topics of science and philosophy. In their selections from for- 
eign journals, the editors have been peculiarly judicious, both in 
regard to the intrinsic value of the articles selected, and their 
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adaptation to the wants and state of intelligence in this country. 
We can safely say of this work, that we are not acquainted with 
one pursuing similar objects, whose contents are of so uniformly 
high a character; which is marked with so much of the dignity 
and usefulness of science, mingled with so little of merely tem- 
porary moment and interest.” 


—— 


CONDITIONS. 


A number, containing one hundred pages, is issued every two months. 
Price four dollars a year, payable on the delivery of the Third Number of 
each volume. 


The Nature and Plan of this Work will be seen from the fol- 
lowing Abstract of the Contents of the two Volumes already 
published. 


MATHEMATICS.—Mr. Colburn’s New Demonstration of the Binomial 
Theorem. 


ASTRONOMY .—Rieussec’s Chronograph—Mr Pond on the changes in the 
Declination of the Fixed Stars—Baron de Zach on the Observatories of 
Europe—Prof. Farrar on the Comet of 1823—’24—Elements of the Comet 
of 1823—Singular Scintillation of the Stars—Prof. Leslie on the light of the 
Moon, &c. 


OPTICS.—Mr Butter on the Insensibility of the Eye to certain Colours.— 
Dr Wollaston on semi-decussation of the Optic Nerves. 


HYDRODYNAMICS.—Mr Knowles on the Curvilinear Form of the Sterns 
of Ships.—Observations on Circular Sterns—Experiments on the Pressure of 
Water, &c.—Dr Colladon on a Descent in a Diving Bell_—Mr Treadwell on 
the Passage of Water in an Aqueduct, &c. 


PNEUMATICS.—Dr Wollaston on the Finite Extent of the Atmosphere.— 
Mr Perkins’ new Steam Engine.—Brown’s Gas Vacuum Machine. 


MECHANICS.—Mr Perkins’ Improvements in the Art of Engraving— 
Mr Treadwell on Cast lron—New Method of Tanning and Dyeing—Of 
Glazing Earthen Ware—Soldering with Cast Iron—Description of Mon- 
teith & Co’s great Bandana Gallery—New Apparatus for Describing Curves— 
Method of obtaining Iron from Slags and Cinders—Method of Producing 
the Prismatic Colours on Metallic Surfaces—On the Alloys of Steel—Mr 
Gilbert on Wheels and Springs for Carriages—Perkins’ Steam Engine—Ac- 
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Notice, 


The Curistian Examiner, devoted to Unitarian 
Christianity, is published every two months, on the 
Ist of March, May, July, September, November, 
and January. 

Each number will, for the future, contain on an 
average at least 88 instead of 80 pages, and the 
price of a year’s subscription be $ 3. 

Owing in part to the new arrangement announced 
in our last, this measure is one of absolute necessity. 
The work has, hitherto, been edited by some one 
clergyman of Boston, whose parochial cares have 
not left him so much leisure to devote to its con- 
cerns, as its importance would seem to demand. 
The degree of attention that has hitherto been paid 
to its management has been almost, if not quite gra- 
tuitous. But an editor is now appointed for it, who 
is expected to devote almost all his time to it. This 
necessarily much increases its expenses; but it is 
hoped its patrons will see, in various ways, their ad- 
vantage in the change. On the old system, pro- 
vided every single copy of the whole impression 
were distributed, the proceeds would not pay the 
actual expenses of the new; and should not a sin- 
gle subscriber drop the work in consequence of the 
present change, there would still be a deficiency, 
which it would take an increase of about one hun- 
dred subscribers to supply. 








Subscribers who are indebted for the Christian 
Examiner for the years 1824 and 1825, are re- 
quested to make immediate payment to FREDERICK 
T. Gray, Office of the Nortu American, Review, 
No. 74, Washington street; as it is necessary, in 
consequence of the change of agents, to close the 
accounts of the past years. 
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Theological Circulating Wibrary. 


As many of the standard Theological works are published 
only in expensive editions, there are comparatively but few who 
own them, or can obtain access to them. To remedy this in- 
convenience, D. Reep proposes to open a Theological Circu- 
lating Library at 81 Washington Street. He will keep on hand 
copies of the most approved Theological works, and especially 
those of the principal Unitarian writers, as well as the new theo- 
logical publications, of all the different denominations. 

A part of the collection is already made, and such books as 
are on hand, will be loaned to those who call, on the usual terms. 








Reading Roots. 


In connexion with the Unitarian Tract Depository and the 
Agency for.the Christian Examiner, and Christian Register, a 
Reading Room has been opened, (at 81 Washington Strect) 
where’gentlemen, disposed to patronise the undertaking, will find 
the principal periodical Journals of this country and of England. 
Particular care has been taken to obtain a regular supply of the 
most valuable religious magazines supported by the various de- 
nominations, and particularly the English as well as the American 
Unitarian publications, both occasional and periodical. 

The principal Newspapers of the United States will be kept 
on file. Some of the English, and regular files of the Calcutta 
newspapers will be received. As the Theological Circulating 
Library will be kept in the same room, subscribers will have the 
use, at the room, of such books as may be found on the shelves. 

Annual Subscription, Five Dollars. 


American Gnitarian Association. 

Tue General Depository of the Association ts 
established at the Office of the Christian Register, 
No. 81, Washington Street, Up stairs. 

Mr Davin Reep is appointed General Agent 
for the sale of Tracts, from whom Subscribers and 
Agents will receive their supplies. 

A general assortment of Moral and Religious 
Tracts, and particularly of Unitarian Tracts and 
Books, may be found as above. 

Aso, approved Books for Children, and an 
assortment of the Standard School Books, ;—all 
which will be furnished to order on reasonable 
terms. 
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Che Christian Braminer. 


A Number of this work devoted to Unitarian 
Christianity, is published every two months; on the 
Ist of March, May, July, September, November, 
and January. 


Each number contains on an average at least 88 
. . * . % 
pages, and the price of a year’s subscription is $ 3. 


(. >> Agents for the work will take notice, that no 
single Numbers are to be sold, nor any subscrip- 
tion taken for less than a year. ‘They are also re- 
minded, that the subscription for this volume be- 
comes due on the delivery of this number, and are 
requested to collect and transmit it immediately to 
D. Reep, Boston. 





If the Authors, Editors or Publishers of such 
works as may properly come before the Christian 
Examiner, will send copies of them to the Editor, 
Boston, they shall be either Reviewed, Noticed, 
put upon the List of New Publications, or adver- 
tised upon the covers. 








Subscribers who are indebted for the Christian 
Examiner for the years 1824 and 1825, are re- 
quested to make immediate payment to FREDERICK 
T. Gray, Office of the Norta American Review, 
No. 74, Washington street, as it is necessary, in 
consequence of the change of agents, to close the 
accounts of the past years. 
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NOTICE.—Mr Norton, of Cambridge, will be much in- 
debted to any gentleman for the loan of Griesbach’s Dissertatio 
de Codicibus quatuor Evangeliorum Origenianis. 
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PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


THE LEAGUE OF THE ALPS, 
WITH OTHER POEMS, 
BY MRS FELICIA HEMANS; 
rOGETHER WITH A SELECTION FROM HER FORMER PUBLICATIONS. 

A notice of this undertaking will be found under the head of 
‘Intelligence,’ in this Number of the Examiner. All that it is 
important to add to what is there said, is, that the volume will 
contain at least 400 pages, 8vo. printed on fine paper. 

The price to subscribers will be two dollars and fifty cents. 

Those who may favor the plan proposed are respectfully urged 
to mterest themselves in its success. In order to determine upon 
the number of copies to be printed, it is requested that the names 
of all subscribers may be returned to Anprews Norton, Cam- 
bridge, by the Ist of June. They may be sent directly to him, or. 
free of expense, to the.care of Cummines, Hinvrarp & Co. Boston. 


PROPOSALS FOR PUBLISHING 


SELECTIONS FROM THE 


PROSE WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. 
IN TWO VOLUMES, DUODECIMO. 
BY FRANCIS JENKS. 

In filling these volumes no piece will be mutilated, but eacli 
be printed at length and verbatim from Symmons’s edition of 
‘The Prose Works of John Milton.’ If any exception is made, it 
will only be in regard to translations from his Latin works made 
by other hands, or those pieces about the inexpediency of re- 
publishing the whole of which.there can be no question, but of 
which it may yet appear desirable to give specimens. This 
statement is made, however, to prevent the possibility of future 
complaint on this point, rather than as an expression of any inten- 
tion in the editor to avail himself of it to any considerable extent. 

The work will be put to press, as soon as a sufficient num- 
ber of subscribers is obtained to authorize the undertaking. 

It will be handsomely printed on a fine paper, and with a 
new type, and delivered to subscribers for one dollar and a 
quarter per volume, payable when both volumes are received. 

Subscription papers are left in Boston, with Davin Reep, 
81, and Cummines, Hiturarp & Co. 134 Washington Street. 


Agents for the Christian Examiner who may procure subscriptions for 
this work, are requested to send their accounts and the names obtained to 
the Editor of the Christian Examiner, in Boston. 
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Che Christian Graminer. 


A Number of this work devoted to Unitarian 
Christianity, is published every two months; on the 
Ist of March, May, July, September, November, 
and January. 


Each number contains on an average at least 88 
pages, and the price of a year’s subscription is $ 3. 


((>> Agents for the work will take notice, that no 
single Numbers are to be sold, nor any subscrip- 
tion taken for less than a year. ‘They are also re- 
minded, that the subscription for this volume be- . 
came due on the delivery of the last number, and 
are requested to collect and transmit it immediate- 
ly to D. Reep, Boston. 








If the Authors, Editors or Publishers of such 
works as may properly come before the Christian 
Examiner, will send copies of them to the Editor, 
Boston, they shall be either Reviewed, Noticed, 
put upon the List of New Publications, or Adver- 
tised upon the Covers. 








To Corresponpents. The Catalogue of English Unitarian Churches, 
&c, would be more acceptable if accompanied with a greater number of 
historical details. We hope our friend will complete it for us, however, and 
fill up the outline he has sketched for another article besides. 

The review of Mrs Barbauld’s works came too late for this number ; but 
it shall certainly appear in our next. 

The communication of ‘ Jacobus’ has been handed to the author of the 
essay to which it relates. We may perhaps find room for it hereafter. 

Philanthropos has our thanks for his hints. The course he points out 


is, in most respects, the very one we intend to pursue whenever it becomes 
practicable 









































PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


THE LEAGUE OF THE ALPS, 


WITH OTHER POEMS, 
BY MRS FELICIA HEMANS; 


, TOGETHER WITH A SELECTION FROM HER FORMER PUBLICATIONS. 


A notice of this undertaking may be found under the head o 
‘Intelligence,’ in the last Number of the Examiner. All that it 
is important to add to what is there said, is, that the volume will 
contain at least 400 pages, 8vo. printed on fine paper, and that 
the price to subscribers will be two dollars and fifty cents. 

Those who may favor the plan proposed are respectfully urged 
to interest themselves in its success. 

N. B. All persons holding subscription papers for this work 
are respectfully requested to return them immediately to An- 
prews Norton, Cambridge, or, free of expense, to the care of 
Cummines, Hittrarp & Co. Boston. The volume will be put to 
press in the course of July. Mrs Hemans’ Forest Sanctuary, 
which has just appeared in England, has been forwarded to the 


editor of the proposed volume, and will be published by him 
uniformly with it. 








PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
SELECTIONS FROM THE 


PROSE WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. 


IN TWO VOLUMES, DUODECIMO. 


BY FRANCIS JENKS. 

This work is already in press, and will probably be pub-- 
lished in August. ‘The price 1o subscribers is $2,50. Sub- 
scription papers are left in Boston, with Da¥ip Reep, 81, 
and Cummines, Hituiarp & Co. 134 Washington Street. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 

First Annual Report -of the Board of Managers of the Prison Discipline 
Society. Boston. rr R. Marvin. 1826. 

The Child’s Arithmetick, or the Elements of Calculation, in the Spirit of 
Pestalozzi’s Method, for the Use of Children between the ages of three and: 
seven Years. By William B. Fowle, Instructer of the, Monitorial School, 
Boston. Boston, published by Thomas Wells, Union and Hanover Streets. 
1826. Price 20 cents. 

The Son of a Genius; a Tale, for the Use of Youth. By the Author of an 
Officer’s Widow and Family, aie” umes Widow and Family, &c. Bos- 
ton, Thomas Wells. 1826. Price 75 cents. 

Report of the Superintendent of the Christ Church Sunday School, pre- 
sented on Thurday, April 6, 1826; with an Appendix, containing an ac- 
count of the plan Instruction, &c. Boston. T. B. Wait & Son. 1826. 8ve. 
pp. 48. 
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All Communications whatever, relating to this work, excepting such as per- 
tain to the payment of subscriptions and the settling of accounts, are to be di- 
rected to Tae Epitror or tHe Curistian Examiner, Boston. 

All payments are to be made to, and all accounts settled with Davin Rexp, 
81 Washington Street, Boston. 

>The Work will be sent by mail, to any part of the United States, on the 
remittance of one year’s subscription (three dollars) to David Reed, Boston, or 
to any other agent,—subscribers paying postage, and taking the risk of con- 
veyance. 

he subscription becomes due on the publication of the second number, that 
is, on the first of May. Distant subscribers are expected to transmit the amount 


of their yearly subscription as soon as they receive the second number of each 
y©ar. 
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If the Authors, Editors or Publishers of such 


works as may properly come before the Christian 
Examiner, will send copies of them to the Editor, 
Boston, they shall be either Reviewed, Noticed, 
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Those who may favor the plan proposed are respectfully urged 

to interest themselves in its success. 
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prews Norton, Cambridge, or, free of expense, to the care of 
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She Christian Craminer. 


A Number of this work devoted to Unitarian 
Christianity, is published every two months ; on the 
Ist of March, May, July, September, November, 
and January. 


Each number contains on an average at least 88 
pages, and the price of a year’s subscription is $ 3, 
payable on the delivery of the Second Number; or 
the Ist of May. 


No single Numbers are sold, nor any subscrip- 
tion taken for less than a year. 


N. B. Any one who will procure for this work 
five subscribers, shall receive one volume of it for 
his trouble. 


((>> If the Authors, Editors or Publishers of such 
works as may properly come before the Christian 


Examiner, will send copies of them to the Editor, 
Boston, they shall be either Reviewed, Noticed, 
put upon the List of New Publications, or Adver- 
tised upon the Covers. 
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Notice. Very few of our distant Supscrisers 
have as yet transmitted their subscription money 
for the present year. It is now six months since 
it became due, and they are respectfully requested 
to send it, (by mail, if there be no other way,) to 
the Agent from whom they receive their numbers. 
All who make payments to the General Agent in 
Boston, if they do not before, shall receive receipts 
with the Number for January next. 


(>> We make a similar call upon Agents who 
are in arrears. 
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THE LEAGUE OF THE ALPS, 


WITH OTHER POEMS, 
BY MRS FELICIA HEMANS; 


TOGETHER WITH A SELECTION FROM HER FORMER PUBLICATIONS. 


This volume is nearly ready for publication. The ‘ Forest 


Sanctuary, with other Poems,’ reviewed in this number of the 
Examiner, will soon follow it. 








TO BE PUBLISHED ON OR BEFORE THE 20th OF NOVEMBER, 


A SELECTION FROM THE ENGLISH 
PROSE WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. 


IN TWO VOLUMES, DUODECIMO. 


The publication of this work has been delayed for some weeks 
by causes which the Editor could not control. But it is hoped 
subscribers will not complain when they are told that one cause 
of it has been the determination to give them nearly a hundred 
pages more than were pledged to them in the Proposals for the 
work. 

This selection will contain all Milton’s English Prose that is 
very valuable. Eight of his best works will be given entire, and 
large portions of six others. Exclusive of his histories, which none 


can wish to possess, except because their being Milton’s makes 
them curiosities, there will therefore be but very few of his 
English Prose pieces, of which either the whole, or considerable 
parts may not be here found. 


Francis JENKS. 


The volumes will be neatly half bound, with cloth backs. Sub- 
scription price $2 50. 








STANDARD THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


At the Office of the Christian Examiner and Christian Regis- 
ter, Washington Street, may be obtained several of the most 
approved modern theological publications. Among them are 
complete sets of Sparks’ Theological Tracts, 6 vols. ; Unitarian 
Miscellany, 6 vols. ; Thacher’s Sermons, with a Memoir, by Rev. 
Mr Greenwood; Buckminster’s Sermons, with a Memoir, by 
Rev. Mr Thacher; Bancroft’s Sermons ; Lothrop’s Sermons ; 
Ware’s Discourses ; Rammohun Roy’s Appeal. 

The Tracts of the American Unitarian Association may also 
be obtained at the same place, as well as a variety of other reli- 
gious tracts. 

Also, an assortment of approved Children’s Books, suitable 
for Sunday Schoos, and for Sunday School Presents. 
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or either of them, or single numbers may be obtain- 
ed of any of the Agents, at the subscription prices : 
viz. Vols. I & Il, at §2, & Vol. ILI, at $3, and 
the numbers in proportion, 


N. B. Any one who will procure for this work 


live subscribers, shall receive one volume of it for 
his trouble. 


CP1f the Authors, Editors or Publishers of such 
works as may properly-come before the Christian 
[i xaminer, will send copies of them to the Editor, 
Boston, they shall be either Reviewed, Noticed, 
put upon the List of New Publications, or Adver- 
tised upon the Covers. 
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Norice. The Publishing Department, and 
General Agency of the Christian Examiner, will, 
from the Ist of January 1827, be transferred to 
Bowies & Dearsory, whose store is No. 72 
Washington Street, Boston, and who are author- 
ized to receive subscriptions for the work due, 
either for 1824, 1825, or 1826. 


Subscribers & Agents, who are in arrears, are 
again urgently called upon to settle their accounts. 





TO CORRESPONEENTS. 

We have received a number of poetical contributions, which shall ap- 
pear as expediency and the little space we cz ., allot to their department, 
may allow. 

1. M. does not send us 80 good specimens of his poetry as we see else: 
where. When he does, he will be a valuable contributor. 

With writers of other articies on hand, we shall soon communicate in 
another way. 








Just published and for sale by BowLes and Dearsorn, 
No. 72 Washington Street, Boston, 


A SELECTION FROM THE ENGLISH 
PROSE WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. 


With a Preface containing an account of all Milton’s Prose, 
by Francis Jenxs. In 2 Vols. 12mo. pp. 360 and 354. 

Booksellers, in any part of the United States, can be suppli- 
ed with this work by the Publishers. 








‘NOTICE. | 


The Subscribers having been appointed General Agents to 


the American Unrranran Assoctatron, have for sale at whole: 
sale and retail, all the Tracts that have been published by the 


Association. 

The publication of the Tracts will be continued monthly. 
Care will be taken that Agents and Subscribers receive the fu 
ture numbers as soon as practicable after their appearance. 

In connexion with the Agency of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, the subscribers will also have for sale a complete as- 
sortment of ‘Theological Books, Pamphlets, &c. 

Having made arrangements for the importation of Books, 
they will make up orders for England on the 20th of each month. 
As they intend paying particular attention to this branch of their 
business, Clergymen and others, who may favor them with or- 
ders, may rely upon their being executed promptly, and on as 
good terms as can be had elsewhere. 

They intend to commence in January, the publication of a se- 
ries of original Booxs for Cuitpren of all ages, intended more 
particularly as rewards for Sunday and other Schools. For this 
purpose they have engaged the services of several writers, al- 
ready favorably known to the public. 

They have for sale, a complete assortment of Stationary 
and a general assortment of Booxs. Scuoor Boos sold at low 
prices, and new publications received as soon as published. 

BOWLES & DEARBORN, 
72 Washington Street, Boston, 


























AGENTS 


nat Abs si ay : 
Christian Braminer. 
BOWLES AND DEARBORN. 


72, Wasuincton Strreet,—Bosron. 





MAINE. \ CONNECTICUT. 
PortLanp, James Adams.’ ~~ New Haven; Hi Howe. 
BALvommrt, C. Spaulding. || HAntrorp, ot Huntington 
UGUSTA Jos, Chandler. 
Easrronr, B. Folsom. i A mae Pfr, 
‘|| ALBANY i. F. Backus. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. New Yor, 3B. Bates. 
Portsmourn, J. W: Foster. | Trenton, Isaac B. Pierce. 
Exeter, F. Grant. | Cananpaicua, J.D. Bemis & Co. 
Keene, John Prentiss. ih _ ‘ 
| PENNSYLVANIA. 
Cc NC ; " B B M ° i : 
we sos ect ‘ . || Pamapveceuia, R. H. Small. 
gst oa eS MARYLAND. 
preach a tae | Baritone,  E. J) Cole. 
MASSACHUSETTs. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


‘ T sa9° ; 
Camprivce, Wm. Hilliard. |Wasnixcton, P. Thomson. 


§ J. R. Buffum. 


MALEM, ) Whipple & Lawrence. | VIRGINIA. 
NF wBURYPORT, § Gia ae: | Ricumonp, J. H. Nash. 
. IN. Tenney. - . 
New Brprorp, William eke. NORTH CAROLINA. 
spay tose 4 . zonha. | Rareien, J. Gales & Son. 
ANCASTER T. . Carter. i . 

WoncestEr, C. Harris. Hee SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Sprincriztp, Elisha Edwards. ,Cuarreston, Hurlbut & Lloyd. 
Norrtraspron, Simeon Butler. | Coruna, J. W. Arthur, 

RHODE ISLAND. i GEORGIA. 
Proviprnce, G. Duna. | Avausra, Thos. S. Metcalf. 


Newrorr, W. & I. H. Barber. || Savansan, H. Ely. 








All Communications whatever, relating to this werk, excepting such as per- 
tain to the payment of subscriptions and the scttling of accounts, are to be di- 
rected to Ture Epiror or rade Curistian Examiner, Boston, 

All payments are to be made to, and all accounts settled with BowLtes & 
Dasha 72 Washington Street, Boston. 

>The Work will be sent by mail, to any part of the United States, on the 
remittance of éne year’s stibscription (three dollars) to Bowles & Dearborn, Bes- 
ton af to any other agent,—subseribers paying postage, and taking the risk 
of conveyance. * bist aie 7 "ae - ? eae 

The subscription becomes due on the publication of the second namber, that 
is, on the firct oF Mier. “Distant sabletibets are expected to transmit the amount 
6f theif ¥eirly subscription as:sdot as they receive the second number of each 
year. 
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